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No, VII. 
TO CHARLES MARSHALL, 
LABOURER, 


© Normandy Tithing, Parish of Ash, 
Farnham, Su: trey. 


) Dublin, 4. November, 1834. 

: Marsnatl, 

) I pare say that my letters have made 
: - you stare; but, staring is not all that 
they ought to make you do: they ought 
to make you think about how you would 
like to have a naked wife and children ; 
how you would like to have no shoes or 
stockings, or shirt, and the mud spewing 
‘up between your toes when you come 
‘down the road to your work of a morn- 
ing. They ought tomake you think about 
what you shall do, all of you, to prevent 
this state of starvation, nakedness, and 
= filth, from coming upon you. Do not 
ink that it is IMPOSSIBLE that it 
ever should come upon you. Do not 
think this; for there is no reason for 
your thinking it. The countries are 
ery close to one another. The county 
Df Cork is but a very little way from 
Somersetshire. I am not so far from 
you now as I should beif 1 were at Mor- 
eTH in the county of Northumberland. 
dhe same Ministers and the same Par- 
ament who keep this people in this 
tate, after having got them into it, are 
He same Ministers and samg Parliament 
yho have the power of making laws, 
nd of employing soldiers and policemen 
i England. ‘This miserable people have 
ren brought to this state by little and 
ttle, and for want of beginning in time 
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to do the things which they ought to have 
done in their own defence; to make use 
of the faculties which God has given 
them ; that is to say, in legally and con- 
stitutionally, and according to the good 
custom of our wise and brave forefathers, 
petitioning the King and the Parliament, 
and otherwise legally doing that, which 
the laws of our country bid us do, sanc- 
tioned as those laws are by the laws of 
God. 

Marsuatt, I told you that you had 
as much right, as clear a legal right to 
parish relief; that you had as much right 
to relief out of the produce of my farm, 
in case of necessity ; in case of illness in 
your family ; in case of inability in your- 
self to work ; or in case of your being 
unable to get work. I told you that, in 
either of these cases, you had as clear a 
legal right to relief out of the produce 
of my tarm, as I had to the rest of the 
produce; or as Mr. Wooprurrs had to 
his rent. To prove this to you, and to 
all of you, will require one long letter ; 
and I have not time to write that now ; 
but I will mention a few things just to 
prepare the way for giving you such 
proof. 

You will observe, Marsnatr, that I 
shall attempt to say nothing about the 
matter which I cannot prove to be ac- 
cording to the laws of Lngland; those 
laws which we owe to our wise and re- 
solute forefathers. I could tell you (and 
Farmer Horne ought to tell his con- 
gregation), that the Holy bible, which 
you know, Marsuatu, is the word of 
God, commands, from one end of it to 
the other, that the working man shall 
receive his full hire ; that provision shall 
always be made for those who are too 
poor to help themselves ; that the wi- 
dow, the fatherless, and the stranger, 
shall be taken care of, and that all man- 
ner of curses shall fall upon the rich if 
they do not take careoftbem. F fing Pe: 
Horne should take care to reacegthtifapea 
congregation those passages of t 3 Nt ‘f: 
Testament, in which our SaviogrPautly 
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curses that shall alight upon we 

ise or neglect the poor. He 
pe rea to thems the fifth chapter of 
St, James, which begins thus : “ Go, you, 
‘‘ rich men, weep and howl for your 
‘+ miseries that shall come upon you: 
‘‘ the rust of your gold and silver shall 
‘eat your flesh as it were Sire. You 
«« have by fraud kept back. the hire of 
«* your labourers who have reaped down 
* your fields; and their cries have en- 
«« tered into the ears of the Lord.” He 
should read to them the passage in the 
15, chapter of Devreronomy, which 
tells the farmer, that, when the labourer 
has served him faithfully for a length of 
time, and when he sends him away, not 
wanting him any more, he is not to send 
him away empty, either as to belly, 
back, or hands: he should read to them 
this: “ When thou sendest him away 
“thou shalt not let him go empty: 
“thou shalt furnish him liberally out of 
“ thy flock, out of thy floor and out of 
«thy wine-press. Of that wherewith 
“the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, 
« thou shalt give unto him.” 

Now, Marsal, this is the word of 
God ; and it is the business of the par- 
sons and of Farmer Horns to read these 
things to you and to me, that we may 
know our duty. It is my duty to give 
a good and faithful servant plenty of 
meat from my flock of sheep, or my 
drove of hogs; to give them plenty of 
flaur or bread, coming from the wheat 
that shall be thrashedupon my floor. In 
the country where God promulgated his 
law, grapes grow naturally in the fields, 
and the climate is too hot for the keep- 
ing of beer. ‘Therefore, they drank 
wine, as we drink beer; and as it was 
their duty to supply the labourer out of 
the wine-press, soitis our duty tosupply 
him outof the mash-tub. Not a hint 
is here given about infamous potatoes 
and salt. The law of God forbids to 
muzzle the ox while he is treading out 
the corn. In those hot countries they 
make use of cattle to tread out the corn, 
\-the.cora is so dry. It was, and is, the 
4 -in. those countries, to employ 

Oxeh, or horses, to tread the corn out; 
anid_,in drder that the farmers should be 
mereifal: and just, even to the animals 
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that they employed, God commands, in 
the 25. chapter of Devrsronomy, 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when. 
‘‘ he treadeth out the-corn.”; that.is to 
say, thou shalt not pinch him, thou 
shalt not take from him a share of that 
which he has caused to come. And 
what can be more just than this ? For 
what would my farm be good for, and 
how would Mr. Wooprurre get any 
rent out of it, if it were not for the Ja- 
bour that you and the rest of you be- 
stow upon it; and how are you to per- 
form that labour, unless you have out of 
it a sufficiency to eat and to drink and to 
wear ? 

Such, then, is a specimen of the laws 
of God. The laws of England say, that 
nothing can be law of man, which is 
contrary to the laws of God. It is the 
very first principle of the laws of Eng- 
land ; and this principle is laid down by 
all our great lawyers in all ages, that 
any rule, regulation, or call it what you 
will, which is contrary to the laws. of 
God, cannot be law in England. Beg- 
ging you to bear this in mind; begging 
those who can read it, to read itto those 
who cannot read, I shall conelude for 
the present, promising you that, in an- 
other letter, I will show you, that the 
laws which were left us by our forefa- 
thers, and which are the birth-right,of 
us ail, are in. perfect agreement with 
these laws of the King of kings and 
of the Ruler of the rulers of the 
earth. 

Hoping that you are all well, and that 
you will not let me see a weed on the 
farm by the time that I get back; and 
in full confidence that no half-drunk and 
half-mad vagabond will be able:to: in- 
duce any body to do any thing that shall 
take away your shirts and your shoes 
and your stockings, make you live upon 
lumpers, and sleep upon hog dung, co 
vered over with dirty straw; thus trust 
ing, and trusting also to your own sense 
and own spirit, to make that lawful use 
of your rights, which will prevent 80 
great a disgrace falling upon 


I remain 
Your master and friend, 





Wu. COBBETT.. 
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LORD ALTHORP. 


Dublin, 3. November, 1834. 
Mr Lorp, 

1 ruinx the storm is gathering about 
you now: from every point of the com- 
pass the threatening clouds scem to be 
coming. It was impossible that it 
should not have been so from the na- 
tural operation of the funding and paper- 
money system, aided and abetted and 
rendered tenfold more mischievous by 
the effect of that monstrous bill of 
1819, my proposition to censure the 
principal author of which, you were re- 
solved to prevent from remaining one 
moment on the records of the House, 
even at the expense of the inviolability 
of the orders of that House. 

But, my lord, completely dismissing 
from my mind every feeling of displea- 
sure on account of that transaction, and 
expressing towards you that degree of 
respect which is due to your high sta- 
tion, and what I sincerely believe to be 
your good intentions, 1 cannot say that 
I see without pleasure the accumulation 
of embarrassments that now surround 
you ; because I am convinced that there 
must be some tremendously powerful 
cause, some terrific peril, in order to 
produce that great change in the ma- 
nagement of our national affairs which 
is necessary, and absolutely necessary, 
to the restoration of the happiness of 
the people, as well as the unequivocal 
power of the kingdom and the safety of 
his Majesty's throne ; and if any efforts 
of mine have a manifest tendency to 
add to your embarrassments, let them, I 
beseech you, be ascribed, not to want 
of intention on my part to make such 
addition, but to a deliberate design to 
doit from a conviction that nothing but 
the last necessity will cause you to 
adopt those measures which experience 
has taught me are necessary for the 
deliverance of our country. 

I happen to know that your father 
has always taken and read my Register, 
and carefully preserved it from its very 
first publication. You must have read 
it too; and that being the case I need 
not tell you, that, so early as the year 
1803, I not only predicted, but gave 
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good reasons for my prediction, that, 
sooner or later, the system of borrow- 
ing and of paper-money must bring the 
nation into the state in which it now 
is; that is to say, into a state in which 
(the constitution of England having 
been by degrees undermined) it should 
become a question whether the whole 
of the ancient laws, liberties, and insti- 
tutions, should be swept away, and all 
the rights of property along with them; 
or whether, by one great effort, the Go~ 
vernment (including the Parliament and 
the King of course, and having at their 
back the really patriotic and forgiving 
people) should snap in sunder all the 
trammels of every description invented 
for the purpose of upholding the system 
of funding and paper-money, and bring 
us back to something like the state in 
which our forefathers left us. If you 
have read the Megister, you know that, 
in this series of one-and-thirty years, L 
have been constantly warning the Go- 
vernment of the danger of bringing us 
to this point; and that I have all along 
been stating unanswerable arguments 
to show that to this point we must 
come. And this being the fact, is it 
being very presumptuous for. me to 
entertain the hope and the expectation 
that you will be pleased to listen to me 
now ? 

Amongst your embarrassments there 
are some which you and a reformed Par- 
liament could not have wholly avoided. 
You could not have avoided the mon- 
strous weight of the debt. You found 
it created. It was difficult for you to 
know how to mitigate the evil. You 
found enormous, unnatural, anti-En- 
glish, and most intolerably burdensome 
establishments; but their existence was 
inseparable from that of the debt. You 
found one half of the community living 
in idleness upon the labour and the 
penury and the half-starvation of the 
other half. You found the labourers of 
England become, in the course of fifty 
years, rack-renters of their cottages, 
instead of the-owners‘of them. You 
found them stripped of the clocks, the 
feather beds, the Sunday clothes, the 
silver buckles, which were their com~ 
mon possession fifty years before. You 
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327 To Lorp 
found them just in proportion to the 
degree of their poverty, reckless, dis- 
obedient, listless, immoral, dissolute in 
their manners, disrespectful in their de- 
portment, unskilful in their business, 
and every way deteriorated. You found 
the lands of England all worse culti- 
vated than formerly ; some of them not 
half cultivated ; others not a third part ; 
and some thrown up to lie fallow; and, 
which ought to have made you think 
that tranquillity and such a state of 


things were utterly incompatible, you|i 


found that this want of cultivation arose 
from the want of labour upon the land, 
while there was such a surplus of /a- 
bourers in the country as to induce vou 
yourself to bring into Parliament a bill 
(which was finally passed) to authorize 
the heads of parishes to raise money by 
compulsion upon the parishes for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of 
sending able-bodied labourers out of 
England ! 

It is recorded of the first Lord Mans- 
FIELD, that, hearing threatening howl- 
ings round the court-house, when he 
was giving his charge to ajury, stopped 
and said, “ We must not mind this, 
** gentlemen, as drunken men are stun- 


“‘ ned into sobriety, let us with resigna-. 


“ tion wait for the blow.” So say | in 
this case. If that which I have just 
mentioned, and the truth of which is 
well known to your lordship, be not a 
proof that we want something to stun 
us into sobriety ; into sober thought on 
the perils that surround us, and into a 
resolution to do something to extricate 
ourselves from such peril, | know not 
what can afford such proof. 

The difficulties which I have men- 
tioned, and several others, were, at the 
time when.you took possession of power, 
unavoidable. They might have been 
overcome, they may now be overcome ; 
but you could not have prevented their 
existence. Not so with regard to others. 
You could not, indeed, have prevented 
the monstrous abuses in the established 
church in England as well as in Ire- 
Jand; you could not, have prevented 
that monstrous abuse’ which leaves be- 
tween three and four thousand of the 
incumbents of the church of England 
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each with an income far less than that 
of a journeyman tailor in London, while 
enue, of the parishes of which 
Bmbents would afford them 
re five hundred pounds a 
agit thereabouts ; these reve- 
nues wallowed up by the supe- 
rior c&rgy,¥being in general relations 
or depféfidar™s of the aristocracy. You 
ave prevented the existence 
eacrying abuse ; but here was 
e that you might have corrected 
wAirst session of the reformed 


Parliz ; and now, owing to your 
not h§ving Jione that, this great abuse 












remai f of your difficulties. 
Buft are other difficulties created 
by y lugs, of which | shall mention 


at present only two, both of which you 
owe @ptirely and solely to your having 
had thégw@tkness to take Brovenam for 
one your colleagues. It has been 
the 16t.gf, that man to swamp whomso- 


ever = whatsoever he was suffered to 
join r to touch. Long before 


yourpMaaigiry was formed, or the re- 
formpd Parliament made, I said, that if 
everMie Obtained any considerable de- 
greegit payer in the state, he would 
swamp. figst the Ministry to which he 
sho belape: and next,any system which 
it sh t be his object to uphold. 
Not, I allow, from any bad, or selfish, 
or mere grubbing design ; but from his 
possession of great powers of talk ; from 
his wild and innovating and perverse 
opinions ; and from that restless ambi- 
tion which I long ago saw was never 
to be gratified by anything short of his 
becoming the new ‘modeller of the 
world. 

The crack-skulled county of Yor«, 
which Witserrorce used to call “ 
little kingdom,” and which is not, as 4 
piece of dominion, worth nearly s0 
much as the county of Corx, which has 
only six members to represent it, while 
the crack-skulls have thirty-seven ; this 
crack-skulled county lifted him up, made 
him a personage before whom you and 
Lord Grey trembled, when you might, 
with all the safety in the world, have 
set him at defiance. Having clothed 
him with the highest honour you had 
to bestow ; having made him a partner, 
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and a head partner, in power; having 
given him the means of surrounding 
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himself with greedy and gratified ex- 
pectants ; having, in short, placed your- 
selves at his mercy, you were compelled 
to become the foster-fathers of his 
schemes, or to brave his hostility, toge- 
ther with that of his indefatigable swarm 
of scribes and their whisperers. | 

Here we have the source of thé ne- 
Gro scuEMeE and of the poor-Law 
scueme. Can your lordship fail to per- 
ceive the terrible difficulties into which 
these have plunged you; and can you 
fail to remember the warnings given by 
meas to both these matters? With re- 
gard to the former, I told my constitu- 
ents that, it being their desire, I would 
vote for the freeing of the negroes, out 
and out, at once; but not for the giving 
of one single farthing of the public 
money for the purpose of accomplishing 
that freeing ; and your lordship knows 
that I kept my word most scrupulously. 
You also know that I warned you and 
the House of Commons, that the negroes 
would not work without compulsion ; and 
that any attempt to make them work, 
without the means heretofore madé use 
of, must be productive of confusiog and 
bloodshed. Iam of opinion that” .Eng- 
land derives no strength and. no benefit 
from the raising of sugar and of coffee 
in any part of the world’; I ain of 
opinion that the benefit of possessing 
the West India colonies, merely as a 
military station, is very equivocal; an 
expansion of dominion tends to the weak- 
ness, rather than to the strength, of a 
kingdom. But, while these might be 
matters of dispute, it was little short of 
downright madness to entertain a hope of 
carrying on the colonies by a system of 
free labour, at whatever expense such a 
system might be attempted to be pur- 
sued. 

It is possible that, after expending 
the twenty millions, after expending 
other millions, with a view of preserv- 
ing something like order in those colo- 
nies, they may be held as dominions of 
his Majesty, and that bloodshed may in 
time become less frequent; but that 
those colonies can be held in future with 
any advantage to this kingdom, and 
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without great cost and injury to her, 
is an Opinion that can be entertained in 
no mind not insane by nature, or not 
rendered such by the application of 
laudanum and brandy. 

The question of humanity is now 
pretty well settled; more misery has 
been caused, more blood has been shed 
already, than would have been shed in 
all human probability in twenty years 
without the aid of this mad measure. But, 
did you not, my lord, in eulogizing that 
measure, only 2 few months ago; did 
you not perceive the effect which it must 
have in the United States of America, 
where there are about four slaves for 
every one that there was in our West 
India islands, and where slavery must 
be upheld unmitigated, or where the 
power and independence of the country 
must be abandoned? I[ remarked on 
that passage in his Majesty's speech to 
us, in which you had advised him to ex- 
press a hope that ‘other nations” 
would follow our example. Most un- 
wise was it to give that advice to his 
Majesty. It was sure to attract the 
quick sight of the Americans, who knew 
well that there was no other nation than 
their own to whom the remark could 
apply; who knew well that there exists 
nothing worthy of the name of slavery 
in the colonies of Spain, Portugal, or 
any Other country ; who knew well, in 
short, that they themselves were meant ; 
and who would naturally conclude that 
that measure, which you wished to 
represent as one emanating from pure 
humanity, was, in fact, a measure of 
covert hostility against themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, they are proceeding with the 
usual good sense and resolution of that 
people, to counteract the effects of our 
measure. It has not requireda word from 
the Government to produce this coun- 
teraction ; facts, impressing themselves 
upon sound heads, have told the people 
what to do, and they have at once, and 
of their own accord, put to silence even 
the expression of opinions in favour of 
an imitation of our scheme. I think, at 
least I hope, that they overcharge the 
matter in accdsing you and your col- 
leagues of an intention to cause rebellion 
amongst the negroes in their country ; 
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but it will be very difficult to make any 
one of them participate in my opinion, 
or in my hopes, upon this subject; and 
we may be well assured, that this act, 
of which we boast as a wonderful act of 
humanity and generosity, will be trea- 
sured up in their minds as an additional 
proof of that implacable hatred of their 
institutions, their freedom, and their 
happiness, of which implacable hatred 
they had so many indubitable proofs in 
the reign of George the Fourth, which i 
have clearly shown in my history of 
that regency and reign. It is in the 
character of our Government to be re- 
solved never to see or to hear anything 





that isdisagreeable to it. Your lordship, 
doubtless, participates in this unfortu-| 
nate taste; or I would send you an 
American publication, in which the 
question is gravely discussed, whether it) 
be not as laudable to raise money in) 
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stunning than will be the shouts in the 
great cities ofAmerica. ‘“‘ Itis nothing, 
‘may it please your Majesty, but the 
“ shouting of the foolish soldiers, on 
‘© Hounslow-heath, for the acquittal of 
“the bishops,” said the courtiers to 
James the Second. ‘ And, do you call 
that nothing?” saidthe King. He felt 
that it was something; and, if he had 
instantly profited from it, his descend- 
ants would now have been upon the 
throne. It was something, and so was 
the shout of the people, ** that another 
“ POOR-LAW BILL would never be 
** passed there.” 

This is the other measure which you 
owe entirely and solely to Broveuam. 
The history of this bill, beginning with 
the declaration by Broveuam, of his 
readiness to maintain the principles of 
Mattavs to their full extent, a decla- 
ration made in 1819; the appointment 


the United States for the purpose of} of the commissioners ; the character of 
freeing white persons in an European those commissioners ; the appointment 


island that shall be nameless, as it was} of their runners ; the character of those 


to raise money to free black persons in| runners ; the non-official book laid on 
the islands of America! Ah, my lord,| the table of the House of Commons, a 
these wild schemes send us back to first} year before the bill itself appeared; the 
principles; set men to thinking, com- character of that book ; the pushing on 
pel them to think, and make them pre- ‘of the bill to a second reading, before 
pare to act, in relation to principles the reports and the evidence were laid 
which never before occupied a space in| upon the table; the pushing of the bill 
their minds. ‘through the House and sending it to 

Bevond, therefore, the mere flinging the other House before one half of the 
away of twenty millions of money ; far | papers had been laid upon the table; 
beyond this, and far beyond the loss of|and before it was possible for any one 
the colonies, too, this measure may, and! member of the House to have read one 





inevitably will, add to the hostile feel- 
ings inthe United States against this 
kingdom ; and, my lord, do you think 
that the burning of the Parliament 
house, when the news of that shall 
arrive in the United States, will not 
call forth the exclamation of ** Ah! that 
“was the house in which George the 
* Fourth bragged of, and in which the 
“members applauded to the echoing of 
“the roof, the burning of the Congress- 
** house at Wasuincron”? The shouts 
of the people of London, the laugh that 
was heard from Westminster-bridge 
to the thing called WATERLOO- 
BRIDGE ; the shout after shout that 
were heard during the progress of the 
flames; even those shouts were less 


tenth part of the papers; the desertion 
of allits defenders except yourself, who 
were left at the last discussion with ten 
speeches agaiust you; not one for you, 
and you avowing that he must bea bold 
Minister who would bring in the same 
bill again; the bare history of this bill 
would swamp any Ministry that ever 
existed. It might reel along ; but reel- 
ing along is not existing ; and in that 
reeling state it has now placed even 
your lordship, in spite of your character 
for good sense and integrity. 

Your colleague has the quality of 
being indefatigable in an exemplary de- 
gree. As the mountain would not come 
to Manomet, Mahomet went to the 
mountain ; so your colleague, as SaLls- 
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puRY, With its 11,672 inhabitants, would 
not come to him, he would go to Satis- 
puRyY: as the little town of Farewam in 
Hampshire, with its 1,500 inhabitants, 
and its ** Mechanics’ Institute,” would 
not come to him, he would go to the 
“© Mechanics’ Institute” at Fareuam, 
and almost faint away under the praises 
of three-and-forty young fellows, who 
were biting their lips to smother a laugh, 
while the Lord Chancellor of England 
was “ tipping” them a speech on the 
blessings of useful knowledge. Ah! 
my lord! but it is Sarispury that pre- 
sents the melancholy spectacle. He had 
' got upon the back of poor Lord Rap- 
' wor, and he stuck to him like a weazel 
that has its body on the back, and its 
muzzle in the poll, of a hare. In vain 
did he flee from London to LoneForp 
castle. The poor hare runs with all her 
" might, but at last down she comes. 
. And there is Lord Rapnor; so good, 
so kind, so considerate, in his nature ; 
’ so beloved, and so justly beloved, by all 
around him; brought down to be one 
amongst a contemptible group of huz- 

_ zers, while his pursuer was haranguing 
them from the windowof apublic-house ; 
' and there he is now to exist under the 
reflections, accompanying the recollec- 
tion of having been a party in this gotten- 
up and most ridiculous and contempt- 
ible drama, the reporters of the account 
of which have been hired to suppress 
_ the fact, that there were, even at Sauis- 
BURY, men with spirit eaough to cry, 
‘““ We do not want coarser food; put on 
_ one of your workhouse dresses,” and the 
like. ‘Phe mayor of Sarissury acted 
avery becoming part in refusing the 
use of the council-chamber to this 
Operator, and it must have been pleasant 
to my Lord Rapnoz to reflect, and to 
_have it known to the whole nation, that 
he was refused, that such was the ob- 
jection to his companion that he was 
ref used admission into the council-house, 
built at the expense of his own father, 
and given by him to the city, being at 
the same time his own home, and the 
Place of his birth! Thus it is to endea- 
Your to palm upon the people a man 
4ike Brovcaas. Wealth, ancient fa- 
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hood, deservedly high character; these 
can do much; but even these are not 
sufficient to bear you up under the 
swamping weight of such a man as this. 

No, my lord, not even you; even you 
must go down; or get rid of this col- 
league. He is the weazel, he is the 
nightmare, he is the indigestion, he is 
the deadly malady of the Ministry. He 
swamped Lord Grey, he swamped Lord 
Rapnor even, which is a great deal 
more; and he will swamp you, if you 
do not swamp him. J’ 

To conclude, when he was at Satis- 
puRYhe ranted away about many things; 
said haw much good he had done, and 
how much more good he intended to 
do; did not say anything about coarser 
food, and workhouse dresses, and about 
separating wives from husbands, and 
both from children; but said a great 
deal about useful knowledge, and about 
the numerous good things that he had 
done ; but the main drift of his speech 
was to make the people believe that he 
was remarkable for his CONSIST- 
ENCY. I wonder that my Lord Rap- 
NOR was not ashamed to stand and hear 
this in silence! His neighbours of Sa- 
LisBuRY, he knew well, were incapable 
of detecting the falsehood ; but he him- 
self knew it was a falsehood, and the 
most glaring and impudent falsehood 
ever uttered by mortal man. He knew 
that there were scores of instances of 
the grossest inconsistency of this very 
man ; and your lordship’s memory must 
be very short if you do not know it, too. 
If you have forgotten every instance of 
it, it is necessary that you should have 
one laid before you at full length, in 
what I am about to address to the peo- 
ple of Sarissury, to whom I shall 
clearly show the consistency, at any 
rate, of the man whom Lord Rapnor 
thought proper to bring down amongst 
them as one worthy of their praise. 

I am, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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POOR-LAW BILL. 


How can I sufficiently applaud the 


conduct of the spirited and humane ves-| My Frienps, 


try of the great parish of MaryBonn E.| 


I have before me an account of the pro- 
ceedings of that vestry, or parochial 
committee, of Monday, the 24. of Oc- 
tober. And Ihave an account of the 
proceedings of a meeting in that parish! 
of the 13. of October. I beg Mr. Wit- 
son and Mr. Lancuam to accept of my 


To roe Peorre or SALIsBury. 





best thanks for their excellent speeches 
und statements at those meetings; and 
for the call that they are making upon 
the country; not only to petition for a 
repeal of this bill; but for us, who are 


not of the aristocracy, to unite together, 
bind ourselves to one another, and re- 
solve to exercise every right which the 
law has left us, in order to prevent our 
earnings from being totally swallowed 
up. The people of Marysonne have 
set on foot, and are publishing, a paper 
called the ‘‘ VestryMAN, AND Borovaus 
“‘or MaryYBoNNE AND Finsrury Ga- 
“ ze1TE,” which is published weekly, 
and sold for twopence. I have desired 
a friend in Marysonne to keep me 
regularly furnished with this paper, by 
post. Every parish in England ought to 
have it. I hope that this Gazette will 
republish all my letters to Marsmatu. 
I hear with great pleasure, that about a 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
them are published in London, thatis to 
say, of every number. ‘This must pro- 
duce great effect in England and Scot- 
land. I have no time to add any thing 
more than to desire all England, and 
particularly the people of Sauispury, to 
observe,that a COLONEL, whose name 
is A'COURT, and who is a relation of 
LORD RADNOR, has been appointed 
an underling poor-law commessioner 
with a salary of eight hundreda year!! 
A greater sum than the amount of the 
poor-rates in a couple of considerable 
agricultural parishes, 
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TO THE 


PEOPLE OF SALISBURY. 


Dublin, 3. Nov., 1834. 

Lorp Rapnor has thought proper to 
bring down amongst you a man of the 
name of Brovucnam, who, if we are to 
believe his own assertion, was born in 
Scotland, but whose father lived at a 
little place in Westmoreland, called the 
‘‘ Binp’s Nest,” and which this man 
calls “ Brovucuam Hau”; a place alto- 
gether being not half so big as Lord 
Rapnor’s stable and walled-in garden 
at Loncrorp Castle. ‘This man was a 
brawling lawyer for several years, and 
has now, for the Lord only knows what 
reason, been made a lord, and Lord 
High Chancellor. You must have been 
surprised to see this man brought down 
to Satispury by Lord Rapnor, and to 
see a Lord High Chancellor with his 
head out of a public-house window, 
making a speech to a parcel of men 
and women and idle boys and girls in 
the street, and calling them “ gentle- 
men,’ and Lord Rapnor standing 
amongst them and huzzaing amongst 
the rest, especially after you found that 
the mayor would not let Lord Rapnor 
and his friend into the council-house, 
which his father built, and in which he 
himself is the RECORDER. All this 
must have surprised you moon-rakers ! 
But it was this fellow’s talking to you 
about his consistency which was the 
most impudent part of the farce. This 
man was the real author of the Poor- 
Law Bitz; in defending that bill, he 
said that all poor-laws were bad; that 
the poor had no right to relief; ant 
you know he had Lord Rapwnor’s sup- 
port in the passing of that bill. I will 
tell you more about this another time ; 
but what I have to do with at present 
is that consistency of which he bragged, 
and of which I am going to give you @ 
specimen. 

This Brovcnam, in order to get elected 
for Westminster, in the year 1914, 
gave it under his hand, that he was 20 
advocate for annual Parliaments, and 
for giving a vote to every man who pat 
taxes; that is to say, every man, be- 
cause every man who drinks beer p#y$ 
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taxes. In 1817 (three years afterwards) 
this same man, when the people were 
petitioning for annual Parliaments, and 
this sort of suffrage, he abused them for 
it, called it madness, ridiculed annual 
Parliaments and universal suffrage. And 
he denied that he had ever been in fa- 
vour of annual Parliaments and univer- 
sal suffrage. Upon this denial Lord 
Cocnrane brought into the House of 
Commons a paper written by his own 
hand; and then this Broucuam shuffled 
in the shameful manner that I am now 
about to show you, by inserting an 
account of the whole transaction, as 
recorded in my Register of Feb. 22, 
1$17. 

I request you to read it all through 
with attention, and then to remember 
these three things: 


1. That these two men have been fel- 
low-labourers in the Poor-law Bill. 
2. That Lord Rapnor was in the House 
of Commons, and heard pass all 
that | am about to relate to you. 
3. That Lord Rapnor stood amongst 
the silly rabble, and cheered this 
fellow when he bragged of his con- 
sistency. 
I am, 
Your faithfal friend, 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





CONSISTENCY OF BROUGHAM. 


Tue publications, here alluded to, 
that is to say, publications put forth by 
Mr. Perry, purporting to be speeches 
recently delivered by Mr. Brovcuam, 
and levelled immediately at Lord 
Cocurang, have contained more bitter 
attacks on the Reformers than have 
come from any other quarter. This 
gentleman has been made to represent 
annual Parliaments and universal suf- 
frage as the wildest of nonsense; as 
“little nostrums and big blunders” ; 
4s mischievous in themselves, and as 
mischievously intended : as put forth by 
bad men, and sucked in by foolish 


men. 


After this, and after many direct per- 
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way above-mentioned, what has been 
the surprise in London, and what will it 
be all over the country, at hearing, that 
Mr. Broveuam himself, under his own 
hand-writing, did most decidedly pledge 
himself to these very “ little nostrums 
and big blunders”! But, let me clearly 
state the circumstances, under which 
this decided pledge was given. 

About five or six years ago, Mr. 
BrouGuam, in a paper which was print- 
ed, declared himself Aostile to annual 
Parliaments and universal suffrage. But 
in the month of June, 1514, just at the 
time when Lord Cochrane was expect- 
ed to be expelled from the House of 
Commons, and of course, when a 
vacancy for Westminster was expected 
to take place, there were certain indi- 
viduals, who had formed the design of 
introducing Mr. Broveuam to fill his 
lordship’s place. But there were other 
persons, who were resolved to oppose 
the attempt, unless Mr. Broveguam 
would explicitly declare for annual Par- 
liaments and for suffrage co-exlensive 
with taxation; and one gentleman in 
particular, Mr. Puiace, of Charing 
Cross, wrote to the friends of Mr. 
Brougham this determination. Imme- 
diately upon this, there was a meeting of 
the livery of London, to which Mr. 
Brovucuam was iavited. At that meet- 
ing he made a speech, which speech he, 
two days afterwards, wrote out in his 
own hand, which so written out in bis 
own hand, was kept by some persons of 
the Westminster committee, as the 
pledge of his principles, and which 
speech, which I have seen in Mr. 
Brougham’s own hand-writing, was in 
the following words; to wit: ‘‘ Mr. 
“ Brougham returned thanks, and said, 
“that the last time he had met the 
“ livery, two years ago, he had declined 
“ making professions or promises, be- 
“ cause he saw them sv often broken ; 
“ but had desired the livery, if it were 
“ worth their attention, to mark his con- 
« duct, and if it betrayed his declaration, 
“to punish him next time, they met by 
“ drinking to the memory of his de- 
« parted principles; that time was now 
“ come, and he met them without any 
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consciousness of having forfeited their 
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“ favour. These two years had been 
«* pregnant with important events ; and 
“infinitely various as these were, they 
“all agreed in this, that they had 
“ mightily redounded to the honour of 
“ the cause, and the confirmation of our 
“ principles. The fundamental maxim 
‘of liberty had been solemnly recog- 
“< nised inthe face of the world, that all 
“power is from the people; and that 
“ they have a@ right to choose their go- 
““ vernment, and dismiss their rulers, 
“« for misconduct. They had done so in 
‘* France, and it was a lesson that could 
“* not be forgotten to the rest of Europe. 
“The saying that ‘ laws are silent in 
“‘the midst of arms,’ had failed for 
“once ; and this fundamental principle 


\*« served, that more good was done in 
** that year, than in all the other five or 
‘six, ‘The reason of all this he should 
‘not presume to state; but some per 
‘** sons were of so suspicious a nature, 
‘‘ as to insinuate, that it might be the 
“knowledge of the members, that at 
“the end of that session they must 
'*© meet their constituents, such of them 
as had any, and give an account of 
“ their trust. He avowed that this fact 
' had been one of the chief grounds of 
‘his conviction of the expediency at 
“yearly elections; and if any one 
'“* thought this unsafe, he should answer, 
‘that such frequent recurrence and 
“such extension of the franchise as 
'“ should accompany tt, is the best check 








“ had triumphed over the triumphs of |‘ upon profligate expense. If any other 


‘the allied armies. So much for the 
‘“* honour of the cause. 
“‘ ples of reform had been assisted also 


‘fin their progress. Where is now the 


But the princi-|‘* vided also. 


‘* check was wanting, it might be pro- 
He had talked of such 
“members as had constituents, being 
** reminded of it by the manner in which 


* gag, with which our mouths had for)“ the toast had been given out by a mis- 


** five-and-twenty years been stopped, 


“* as often as we have required that Par- | 


*“‘ liaments should be chosen yearly, and 
*‘ that the elective franchise should be 
“extended to all who pay tares ? 
“have been desired to wait, for the 
*“ enemy was at the gate, and ready to 


“take, he hoped not an ominous one. 
‘‘ It had been Said, ‘a full, fair, and 
“free representation in Parliament,’ 
' leaving out ‘the people.” Now this 





We |“ is just what is done elsewhere. There 


“is “a full, fair, and free representation 
“in Parliament,’ we need not drink to 


“ avail himself of the discords attend-/“ that. There is a full representation 
‘ing our political contests, in order to! “‘ of the aristocraey ; a fair representa- 


‘undermine our national independence, 
“This argument is gone, and our ad- 
** versaries must now look for another. 
‘“‘ He had mentioned the two radical 
*‘ doctrines of yearly election, aud the 
“ franchise enjoved by all paying taxes; 
“but it would be superfluous to reason 
*‘ in favour of them here, where all were 
*“ agreed upon the subject. However as 


“elsewhere they may speedily be dis-, 


“cussed, he should take leave to sug. 
“‘gest a fact, for the use of such as 


a ‘ - | 
“might have occasion to defend their 


“principles. It was one for the truth 
“of which be might appeal to his ho- 
* nourable friend, the member for Mid- 
“dlesex (Mr. Byne), who knew as 
“* wellas he did, that there was a great 
“improvement always observable in the 
“conduct of the House of Commons, 
** towards the ast year of « Parliament ; 
‘insomuch, that he had heard it ob- 





‘tion of the danded interest ; a free 
* representation ; a free ingress of the 
“ court ; but not much representation of 
“the people ; they are left out, as they 
“were to-day. It mus/, however, be 
'“ otherwise soon. While they bear the 
'“ burdens of the state, they must, as of 
“right, share in its government; and 
“to effect this reform, all good men 
‘‘must now unite. He lamented the 
“absence of his friends now detained 
“elsewhere; but he knew they would 
“come, the moment their duty per- 
‘mitted. Messrs. Whitbread, Brand, 
“ Creevey, Bennet, Grattan, Lord Os- 
 sulston, Lord A. Hamilton, he knew, 
|“ were most anxious to join the meeting: 
‘What they were now about he could 
“not precisely say: but he guessed 
“they were not supporting the court at 
“that particular moment.’ 

| Strange, isit not? And is it nots 
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pity, that this gentleman should have 
been exhibited to the world by his 
friend, Mr. Perry, as calling annual 
Parliaments and universal = suffrage 
 Jittle nostrums and big blunders” ? 

But, I have not yet finished the his- 
tory of the Westminster seat scheme. 
That scheme was put aside, in 1814, by 
that sense of justice and that high sen. 
timent, which led the people of West- 
minster, to re-elect Lord Cochrane, 
though he had been expelled by the 
House of Commons, and the good effects 
of that re-election they and the whole 
country now feel. But though frus- 
trated for this time, the connexion was 
carefully kept up with some persons in 
Westminster; and, at a meeting in 
Palace-yard, about a year ago, upon the 
subject of the property tax, a regular 
plan was laid, in concert with himself, 
for tutroducing Mr. Brougham to the 
people of that city. Ile was so intro- 
duced: but, it falling to the lot 
of Mr. Hunr to speak before the 
part of Mr. Brougham came _ to 
be performed, the former gen- 
tleman so prepared the way for the 
latter, that he thought it prudent to 
withdraw, and maguanimously to forego 
the sort of applause which awaited his 
debut. Mr. Brougham, upon being af. 
terwards reminded of this sudden retreat 
by Lord Castlereagh, said that he did 
nol tend to speak at the meeting, he 
not being an inhabitant of Westminster. 
[have it not under his own hand, in- 
deed, that he did intend to speak at the 
meeting ; but a gentleman, on whose 
word | can rely, assures me, that Mr. 
Brougham, (though not an inhabitant of 
Westminster), di! attend at a previous 
select meeting where the resolutions 
Were prepared, and that it was at that 
meeting settled that he should speak 
upon one of the resolutions. 

Frightened away from his game here, 
the gentleman does not seem, however, 
to have wholly abandoned the chase ; 
for, at a dinner, on the 23. of May last, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, at 
which dinner I was, the name of Mr. 
Brougham was inserted in the List of 
toasts immediately after the names of 
the two members for the city. I, seeing 


this name so placed, and finding Major 
Cariwright’s name at nearly the bottom 
of the list, intimated to the stewards, 
that, uuless Major Cartwright’s name 
was placed before that of Mr. Brougham, 
I would oppose the toast; and that this 
alteration was made accordingly. Nor 
did I stop here, for I read to the com- 
pany at dinner a paper, the purport of 
which was, that if a vacancy in West- 
minster should happen, Jfajor Cart- 
wright, and no other man, ought to be 
the person to fill it, and one of the ob- 
jects of which paper was well known to 
be, to guard the city against the schemes 
und intrigues which had long been 
going on in favour of Mr. Brougham. 
At this dinner, and coming with views 
similar to my own, was Mr. Hunt; 
and, one of the committee told that gen- 
tleman and me, that though Mr. 
Brougham had by letter, said that he 
would be at the dinner, he had left word, 
that if Mr. Hunvr came, information 
should be sent to him of it. We were 
also told, that such information had 
been sent to Mr. Brougham; and, in 
about haif an hour afterwards, came an 
apol gy from Mr. Brougham, saying 


his duty in the House of Commons, a 
motion of Sir Samuel Romilly’s being 
just about to come on. 

I will leave to be judged in what de- 
wree these transactions may have given 
rise to those bitter reproaches, which 
have been cast on the ‘ little nostrum 
and big blunders” of the “ designing 
and evil-minded” leaders of the ‘ poor, 
deluded, duped creatures of Reformers”; 
and also, in what degree these transacs 
tions may have tended to draw 
forth the imputations cast on the 
“* prompters and abetiors” of Lord Coche 
rane. But, I must beg my readers 
to note the fact, that, in May last, Mr. 
Brougham's hopes as to Westminster 
were completely destroyed; and, I will 
leave you to judge if you can, as to the 
precise time when the mind of this gen- 
tleman returned to its old state of dis 
like to annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage. 

The above-inserted manuscript speech 
of Mr. Brougham, was read ip 
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the House of Commons by Lord 
Cochrane on Monday last; and his 
lordship did this as he does every thing, 
in an open and manly manner, and also 
with great ability and effect. The an- 
swer of Mr. Brougham has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Pexry, in these words : 
‘- It had often been observed, and in- 
“‘ deed with great justice, that there was 
“‘ not perhaps, a more painful and irk- 
“* some si‘uation, than that where a man 
‘ was obliged to speak of himself. In 
‘proportion to that painful situation, 
“ and in compassion to it, the indulgence 
‘* of the House had always been extend- 
‘‘ed, and he hoped it would beso on 
“the present occasion, (Hear, hear, 
‘from all sides of the House). He 
“trusted that it would not, however, be 
** thought that he was courting anxiously 
an opportunity of going into detail, or 
that on the contrary he wished to 
avoid such details, for he felt it his 
duty to say, that he expressed Azs 
** warniest thanks to the noble Lord for 
the frank and open manner in which 
he had afforded him the opportunity of 
going into the subject. A more 
groundless aspersion had, he believed, 
nxever been brought forward against 
any individual. He did not accuse 
the nolle Lord, however, or those out 
of doors, who had put the brief into 
his hands, of uttering any falsehood 
in the statement of which had just 
been submitted to the House, but he 
decidedly accused them of rashness 
and imprudence, and of not waiting 
for only a few days longer, when they 
would have had a full and fair oppor- 
“ tunity of hearing his opinions on this 
** most momentous and important sub- 
** ject, and then they would have found 
*“whether he was or was not inconsist- 
*fent. (Hear, hear, hear). Had those 
*‘ out of doors, whose tool the noble 
“* Lord was, but waited those few days, 
* they would then have known what his 
** real sentiments on the question were, 
“having, as the House well knew, re- 
“served to himself the right of then 
“ speaking what he felt on the subject. 
(Hear, hear). How then could the 
“noble Lord, how could they in whose 
“hands he is, presume to show what 
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“were the opinions he (Mr. B) 
‘had formed on this most interesting 
“question? How do they know that 

“ he would not have stated his opinion 

‘“‘ then in the very terms which had just 
“been read? That they should have | 
ascertained his sentiments wasa moral [ 
impossibility. (Hear, hear). Butthe 
‘‘ noble Lord had given a misstatement 
“of what took place, and he should 

“ now endeavour to give the House the 

‘* particulars of the case. A dinner was 
given at the London Tavern to the © 
“friends of parliamentary reform, at Z ; 
‘‘ which he (Mr. B.) attended, with his i 
‘friend the member for Middlesex, 7 
“ with the late truly respected and much- 
“lamented member for the town of 
“ Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), with the 
‘* member for Hertfordshire (Mr. Brand), 
‘andthe member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
“ Bennet). In the course of what pass- 
‘ed there, some observations fell from =| 
him similar to what had been read a 
‘by the noble Lord. The chiefmotive |~ 
‘he had in correcting what he had 
there stated, was to prevent the pos- 
“ sibility of his words on this dangerous 
“and yet important question being 
‘‘ misrepresented, He than said, or at 
‘‘ least meant to be understood as say- 
ing, what he still maintained, that it 
Was consonant to the genius and 
spirit of the constitution, and expe- 
dient in every sense of the word, that 
“ the power of election should be limit- 
ed to those who pay direct taxes. He 
corrected what he had said on the 
subject, as he was aware of the mis 
take of reporters. He again repeated, 
and wished it to be understood, that 
what he then said the same he now 
maintained, viz. that the payment of 
direct taxes ought to be the limit of 
the elective franchise. He did not 
wish to compete with the noble Lord, 
but this was his meaning when he s0 
“spoke. He should wish to say one 
“word upon what had been said re- 
“specting his advocating the cause of 
a moderate and gradual reform. Six 
yeare ago, it would be remembered, he 
“ had repeatedly said, both within and 
“ without the House, that it would be 
‘“‘ proper for those who wished for 4% 
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<¢ nual Parliaments to unite with those 
““who were more moderate, and thus 
“ securea footing. There was no rea- 
‘son for their stopping short, and he 
“ did not hold it to be inconsistent in 


“ the friends of annual Parliameuts, to 
‘* unite with the more moderate Reform- 
“ ers, and to obtain, tn the first instance, 
‘a beginning. This was the opinion he 
‘then held, and he had never deviated 
“from it. The noble Lord was much 
‘“‘ mistaken when he supposed that the 
“mere production of a speech deli- 
“vered by him (Mr. B.) at a tavern 
‘© would make him swerve from the line 
“of duty merely from the foolish and 
“‘ childish desire of keeping up an ap- 
** pearance of consistency. -If he sup- 
“ posed him (Mr. B.) to do so, he was 
“much mistaken. The House had 
** heard him declare his intention to re- 
“ serve his right of being heard, when 
“‘the question was brought fully under 
“the consideration of the House, and 
“he could only add, that he would still 
“reserve to himself that right, unin- 
“ fluenced by any thing the noble Lord 
“had said. He again repeated, that 
“when he spoke of the extension of 
“ sulfrage, it should be to those whe 
“paid direct taxes only, for he never 
“ dreamt of it going further, As tothe 
““ miserable motives alleged to have ac- 
“ tuated him as if he could prostitute 
“ himself at one time to deliver opinions 
“which were not the sentiments of his 
“* heart, for the purpose of being carried 
“into the House on the shoulders of a 
“rabble (Hear, hear), and at another 
“time te bend to prejudices he might 
‘“‘have to contend with in the House, 
“all he should say was, that he treated 
“ such charges with the coutempt they 
“ deserved. The only pain he felt, was 
“when he contemplated the folly and 
“the madness of some,.wild theorists 
“and the base expedients and false 
“‘ practices they made use of to divide 
. the people from the constitution merely 
* to ify party purposes, and to com- 
XC pon siioaeie ae the good of the 
“country was neglected, while the in- 
“ terest of one or two individuals was 
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/* him more pain than all the noble 
“« Lord had said or could say. (Hear).” 

There needs little comment. ‘The 
calling of Lord Cochrane “ a@ tool” in 
the hands of others; the calling the 
paper a “ groundless aspersion”; the 
“ warmest thanks” to his lordship for 
bringing forward such aspersions ; the 
“ contempt” expressed at the imputa- 
tion of the “ miserable motive” for 
making the pledge ; the disdain ex- 
pressed at the idea of a desire to be 
‘* carried to the House on the shoulders 
of a RABBLE” ; the assertion about 
the folly and madness of some wild 
theorists, who were making use of base 
vapedients and false practices to divide 
the people from the constitution for 
the mere private interests of one or two 
individuals. Ail these shall pass for 
what they are worth ; and, I fancy, the 
full value of them will be found in the 
pity of a nation, naturally good-natured, 
and never prone to triumph over a fallen 
adve rry. 








LORD DURHAM. 


TO THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, ESQ., 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Dear Sir, Dublin, 3. Nov., 1834. 
Taovcn in this country of intense 
interest, and so well calculated to ab- 
sorb all the attention and all the reflec- 
tion that | am master of, 1 have my 
eye upon the workings of Northumber- 
land and Scotland, with regard to my 
Lord Durnam. I bear in mind what 
you said in your letter to Mr. Riepon. 
I agreed with you in opinion, that Lord 
Dursam deserved no confidence at all, 
and could not possibly have it from any 
man of sense, until he made some spe- 
cyic declaration; that general profes- 
sions were not worth a straw; thatin 
himself be had, and he has, no weight 
at all; that the groups of the old inve- 
terate nobility were all quite beyond all 
influence possessed by himself; that he 
was nothing without the people; and 
that to have the people move even one 
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for what ; 1 myself wanted to know for 
what, and I could not discover that for 
what in anything that he had said, and 
surely not in anything that he had ever 
done. 

Now, do not cry out, “ Nothing con- 
tents this Cossetrt”! Do not join in 
that cuckoo-cry. I shall tell you pre- 
sently that [ am now pretty well content 
with Lord Duxuam; but, for God 
Almighty’s sake, do recollect OLD 
GLORY; and do, oh! do not forget 
the citizen King, Lovis Patuirre! Do 
pray remember what a bawling there 
was against me, in France, as well as in 
England, when [ denounced that pretty 
fellow, within one week of his installa- 
tion. Do recollect that I was pretty 
nearly a whole year before the matin 
body of this nation, in foretelling what 
would be the result of his elevation 
Recollect that it was not a fortnight 
before I unveiled the whole matter; 
showed that his elevation arose from 
a secret compact with CuarLes the 
’ Tenth, and proved that the leaders 
amongst the Peers and the Deputies 
were parties to the villunous compact ; 
and predicted that the thing must end 
in a Worse government than that which 
existed before. 

Come, come; Iet us not be hum- 
bugged: let us hope that this Lord 
Duruam may be supported for our good ; 
but let us have a foundation for that 
hope, and not hope away, helter-skelter, 
without consideration, and without ask- 
ing ourselves why we entertain the hope? 
Nothing has been more common than 
for bands of tyrants, or public robbers, 
or political factions ; nothing has been 
more common, than for these, and par- 
ticularly the latter, when they see that 
THEY cau carry on their work no lon- 
ger; nothing has been more common 
than for them to cast out one of the 
band, make him a patriot, to cajole the 
people and gather them round him, and 
by his means, bring them back again and 
grind them as fiercely as before. Now, 
do not begin your exclamations about 
“never contented,” “ over-suspicious,” 
and “ liking nobody,” and “ quarreling 
with a shadow”; but, like a sensible 
man, have patience and bear me out. 





What does experience tell us then? To 
say nothing of Nicnoxas being Empe- 
ror, instead of ConsTAaNTINE; to say 
nothing of Lours-PH1vippe, now well 
known to be keeping the nest warm for 
the other Bourbon ; let us look a little 
at home, and,see how invariably this 
ame has been played here. 

We saw AppincTon step into the 
place of Pirr, and carry on the sys- 
tem with new vigour; we saw Pirr 
support him; when he was worn out, 
we saw Pirr come again, and we saw 
AppinectTon support Pirr. Death came 
and took Pirr away; but even death 
made no breach in the system; the 
Grenvitves had been cast out before 
by Prrr, or had drawn themselves 
away: the Whigs came in now; but 
came in with the patriotic GRENVILLEs, 
who had been amongst the creators of 
the system. Next came the Duke of 
Port ann, with PercevaL: the Duke, 
an old Whig, and an enemy of Prrr. 
Thus it drawled along half Whig, half 
Tory, till the time of the Duke of We- 
LINGTON, Who was a Stranger, asit were, 
to politics; and now how stands it? 
Even the reform has made no change in 
this respect. Patmerstron had been 
cast out by Wetiineron; and there he 
is inthe new set. And my Lord At- 
THORP himself, what, I should like to 
know, ofa politician is he, other than an 
old Pittite? His father came off as a 
detached branch of the Whig faction to 
the support of the Tory faction, when 
the whole system was in danger: Lord 
Avrnore himself, as a member of the 
House of Commons, supported the 
Pitt system: he is now supporting it in 
another character, that is all: to use the 
expression of the old hack, Burke, “he 
“ varies his means to preserve the unity 
“ of his end”; ave, my friend, and that 
end is, keeping the people in subjection, 
and taking from them their earnings S0 
as to leave them only just enough for 
them to live an¢d work upon. 

Even royalty itself furnishes us with 
these detached patriots ; and this is well 
worthy of your attention at this time. 
Remember that, in the time of George 
the Second, his son and heir (father of 
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opponent of the court. Tt is well known 
to ourselves, that Big George the Fourth 
was the patriot par ereellence, was al- 
ways making complaints of his fa- 
ther, and his father of him. When he 
came to the regency and the throne, he 
had no son to be a patriot; but he had 
brother Sussex to be opposed to his 
Ministry all his life; and there is bro- 
ther Sussex now opposed to the Tories, 
though no one knows that the court is 
not in their favour. 

Come, come, then; let the rest of| 
the nation ; let the whole world be 
humbugged ; but make an exception, 
O God! in the town of Newcastie- 
upon-T'YNE. 

But, now, do I thenhelieve that Lord 
Dvuruam is insincere in his declared 
wishes for triennial Parliaments, 
householder suffrage, and voting by 
ballot? Do I believe ‘that he is a hy- 
pocrite to the extent of declaring what 
he declared at Guascow? Now,: my 
answer is this: Ido not, and cannot, 
know enough of Lord Dursam to say 
positively what I believe upon the sub- 
ject. I very well remember that he, 
when in the House of Commons, pro- 
posed householder suffrage, and trien- 
nial Parliaments ; but this it is that puz- 
zlesme, that he, while he applauds Lord 
Grey, from whom he knows the people 
tore by violence even a ten-pound suf- 
frage, that he should make this profes- 
sion of wishes, and at the same time, 
bid us applaud Lord Grey. I do not 
say, and it would be unjust in me to say 
it, that the whole band, seeing, at last, 
that they cannot longer push on the 
system ; learning, and especially from 
the indications at the blaze at Westmin- 
ster, that they have completely lost the 
hearts and the confidence of the people ; 
that the people have entirely escaped 
from their powers of deception; 1 do 
not say, that the whole band, perceiving 
that the people have left them, have de- 
tached him out to lure them back; and 
that he is now playing the part‘of an 
instrument appointed for this purpose; 
though this bie’ been done before in 80 
many cases, still 1 do not ‘say this of 
Lord Durmam, or say that 1 think it of 
him. I would feign hope that it is not 
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so ; and I think it judicious in the people 
of Giascow to do what they have done : 
all that I ask is, of them and of you of 
NewcasT gs, that you will move no fur- 
ther than the people of Guiascow have 
already moved, until DEEDS shall 
come to make good these professions. 
There is another view to take of this 
matter. The bringing forward of Lord 
Dukuam, and supporting him in the 
manner so efficaciously begun at Gias- 
cow, isa mode of attacking and pulling 
down ANOTHER MAN, who is now 
pretty generally disliked as well as con- 
temned, and who is supposed to be 
working his way into the support of the 
Tories. Now, as to this matter, I put 
this question to myself: ‘‘ Zs it for the 
** good of the country that we pull down 
“ that other man?” When the round- 
robin of the members of Parliament bad 
been signed to keep Lord Avruore in 
his place, I asked a member what could 
have induced him to sign it, I knowing 
that this was one of the members who 
had voted for a repeal of the malt-tax, 
and who was opposed to the Poor-law 
Bill. His answer was, that ALrnorRp, 
at any rate, was an honest man, and @ 
man of excellent character. ‘“‘ That,” 
said I, “ is the very reason why I wish 
“ him out: it is that accursed good cha- 
* racter which makes us pay malt-tax, 
“ and makes people vote for this Poor- 
“law Bill. It is the system that I want 
“to see changed, and, for that reason, 
“T want tosee it in such hands as to 
“cause it to be abandoned by good 
“men.” Now, sir, the man whom you 
are seeking to pull down with so much 
eagerness, is the man of all men to pull 
down the system itself; and from the 
bottom of my soul I believe, that if he 
were to become the Prime Minister, we 
should have every thing that we want 
in a short space of time; that, like 
Hercuces, he would lay about him, and 
finish his labours at last in somewhat 
the same way, in which that famous de- 
stroyer of monsters took his leave of 
the world. It is well enough to talk 
and to write about an ameliotation of 
the system ; but,when we speak frankly 
to one another, we all suy that thete 
must ‘be an uprooting, before we can 
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come back to any thing like the ancient 
government of England ; before the na- 
tional power can be restored and the 
safety and honour of his Majesty's throne 
secured. I want to see all the innova- 
tions completely swamped; and my 
opinion is that this is the man to swamp 
them. Push him, however, by all means ; 
drive him about to Sarispury and to 
Farenam, and to mechanics’ institutes 
at Mancnester,or anywhere ; push him 
hard ; make him begin to feel, or fancy 
his seat insecure. In proportion as he 
thinks that, he will become desperately 
patriotic ; he will pour out reforms upon 
us, I'll warrant you ; he will ouf-bid my 
Lord Durgam ; and as at an auction, 
there is no respect of persons, I am 
for the hizhest bidder; and as I am 
satisfied that the owner of the bird's nest 
could have more got out of him than the 
owner of the coal-mines, I, as at present 
advised, do declare, that L am for the 
former, thauking the latter, very sin- 
cerely, for the aid that he has given us 
in keeping up the biddings. 

These, dear sir, are my sentiments 
upon the subject ; and I have comimuni- 
cated them to you in this manner as a 
mark of my personal respect, and of my 
admiration of your public spirit and very 
great talents. With the best wishes for 
the happiness and prosperity of the ex- 
cellent people of Garesueap and New- 
CASTLE, 

I remain 
Your faithful and 
Most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


I covxp sell some now ; but I am so 
circumstanced as to render it very in- 
convenient to me to do it before the 1. 
of January, which is quite soon enough. 
One great object in my having a farm 
was, to have the means of raising ge- 
nuine seeds ; and to have them in such 
quantities as never to be tempted to sell 
any seed that | was not sure would grow, 
and not disappoint the purchaser. To 
raise perfectly good seed; to have ex- 
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me to the last. 
more eager to get 
han I am to get 
ouse to the fields 
abbages, turnips, 
ang beds of all sorts of 
seeds. This is in, but good, even 
to the politics. Magg@ontrast is so great 
that tomove fr to the other seems 
likea com gh eston of faculty: 
at any rate, I drive both the concerns on 
at some rate Thinaed's The maxim 


that, * if the d@ybfiged a man idle, he is 
sure to set him k,” has no terrors 
for me; being @fwaystt one or the other, 


and coming frg@katyeach ; so that, in 
spite of age, th¥giggur always remains. 

To speak as man, I shall have, 
on the 1. of ry end thereafter, un- 
til the next » Syedlish turnip seed, 
red and white elpwurzel seed, cab- 
bage seed, ca parsnip seed, and 
all other gar s, which I shall 
sell at Bolt-co ags of two sizes, 
the large ones Tor a pound, the small 
ones for ten shillings. ‘Those who dis- 
like the seeds on account of the politics, 
must go elsewhere and take their 
LUCK ; those who are not quite fools 














enough for that will, if they choose, buy 


my seeds, and. if they do not choose, 
they will let it alone. I reckon cab- 
bage seed amongst field seeds. 1 have, 
perhaps, about two hundred weight, 
saved this year. I will sell none of it 
under eight shillings a pound. One 
pound is enough for any farm in Eng- 
land; and if two hundred sensible 
farmers could see my cabbage-fields, 
and see the troops of cattle and of hogs 
that are kept upon them, they would, 
if I were so unreasonable as to demand 
it, freely give five pounds for every 
pound of the cabbage seed. It is now 
more than seven years since I began [0 
bestow the infinite pains which I-have 
bestowed in the raising of these seeds- 
In coming to Ireland I stopped two 
nights at Birminensam, and went to 


see the farm of Mr. Witiiam Martiy, 
at Kinc’s Norton; and there I saw 
seven acres of ground, which I saw ® 
sort of swampy meadow three, years 
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before; but which has singe been 
trenched on my plan, as directed in my 
gardening book, and my book. called 
the “‘Woonranpns ”; a larger, crap -of 
vegetables than I think I ever: saw-on 
any one seven acres in my life... A part 
of this crop cansisted of cattle-cabhages, 
which were planted at four feet apart 
each way; and the main part of which, 
Iam satisfied, weighed twenty pounds 
each. Upon a statute acre there would 
be two thousand seven hundred and 
twenty cabbages,’ which, at twenty 
pounds each, would weigh -twenty- 
three tons and about seventeen hun- 
dred weight. Iam against these large 
cabbages. Thev were sowed in August, 
1833; they were planted out sin’ Feb- 
ruary or March, 1834. They are fit to 
use now. I planted out comparatively 
small garden cabbages in the middle of 
March ; I began feeding with the white 
loaves on the 1. of June. - In some part 
of the ground { pulled up the stamps, 
and in other parts of it I cut off the 
heads and left the stumps standing ; 
and I kept feeding with the loaves until 
about the 24. of August. Now, mind, 
my rows were four feet one inch and a 
half apart, in order to bring four of 
them within a rod; so that, the cab- 
bages being at fifteen inches apart in 
the row, here were fifty-three cabbayes 
upon a rod, instead of seventeen cab. 
bages upon arod. The average weight 
of my cabbages was five pounds. There 
. Were many that weighed ten; but also 
many which did not weigh five. I do, 
however, understate the weight, when 
I say an average of five pounds. Here, 
then, were 8,480 cabbages upon the 
acre, which, at five pounds a cabbage, 
make 42,400 pounds weight ; or nine- 
teen tons, all but sixteen pounds, 

Now observe, while cabbages are in 
the seed-bed they take up no room. and 
cost nothing; when planted out they 
occupy ground. Mine went out at the 
time that Mr. Marrin’s did; but mine 
were ripe and consumed before his could 
be touched; and what followed upon 
this same ground ? My plough was con- 
Stantly going as fast as weeds ap 
between my eab . When the first 
TOWS Were off the plough went 
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again and re-formed the ridges, and 
other plants came and supplied their 
place ; and before [ left home, which 
was on the 9. of September, this new 
plantation was loaved, white fine cab- 
bages, ready to be begun upon, from 
plants which were actually sowed on 
the 24. of May. Being short of plants 
{ did not follow up throughout the 
piece, but left the stumps, as I said be- 
fore. Those stumps have now, [ hear, 
plenty of white loaved cabbages upon 
them, some of them three or four upon 
astump. The young plantation is fol- 
lowing regularly on; and this second 
crop upon the same ground in the same 
summer will be, I believe, full as large 
as the first. This crop will be followed 
by plants which will have loaves by the 
latter end of April; so that the next 
year there will be four crops of cabbages 
upon the same piece of ground, or upon 
any other piece of ground that I choose 
to select fur the purpose; and, at the 
very lowest estimate, the acre of ground 
will produce sixty tons of cabbages, 
without a weed or a bit of grass ever 
being seen in the ground. 

I ordered two rows, the stumps of 
which to be saved, of this second crop 
of cabbages. Each row contained about 
five hundred plants. I had seen them 
twice every day for a month or six 
weeks; but after | was ready to come 
away, [ went a quarter of a mile to take 
one more look at them, and I could not 
discover one single plant which, whe- 
ther in stump, height, form, hardness 
of loaf, or any other point, differed from 
any other one in the whole thousand 
plants, though the plants had been taken 
promiscuously out of the bed in which 
they were sowed. 1 was very proud 
indeed of this. I had saved the seed at 
Kensincron with pains, and with a 
degree of care and anxiety such as no 
one could conceive; but it is worth all 
the pains and allthe care. And it is an 
encouragement for any other man to do 
the same. WhenI get upon these sub- 
jects I am what the French call a ba- 
vard; but these are matters that we 
ought to talk of; and at any rate the 
talking of them can do my readers no 
har 
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The cattle-cabbage, besides its yield- 
ing but one crop in the year, on the same 
land, comes only in November and the 
winter; and it is in the summer that 
you want cabbages much more than in 
the winter, when you have Swedish 
turnips and mangel wurzel. The cab- 
bages come in swnmer, as well as spring 
and fall, and keep your cattle out of the 
meadows: and, besides all this, there is 
the superior quality of the small cab- 
bages ; which, I believe, is very nearly 
two to one, though the half-drunken, 
Jaudanum-drenched, and quarter-part- 
insane Scotch may, perhaps, messing 
up politics with agriculture, think that 
reducing the cattle even to a coarser 
sort of food will tend ‘ to save the es- 
tates of the landlords”! 





HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


Tis work is now completed and 
published in two volumes, in the most 
perfect manner possible, with chronolo- 
gical table and index. Youna men, 
readit; and then you will not be hum- 
bugged! Then you will see all about 
the hero of Warer.oo; and all about 
the million and a half of taxes which 
that fine victory has saddled us with, 
annually, for ever; then you will see 
how this nation has been hoodwinked 
and deceived. Then you will see the 
cause of all the troubles, amongst which 
the THING is now reeling about. 





LIFE OF JACKSON, 


Tis book of mine has been repub- 
lished at New York, and has been driv- 
ing the rag-rooks to madness. The 
booksellers of Patnapetrata ; all hung 
upon the hooks of Nicnoras Brppte ; 
every man of them an accommodated in- 
solvent ; have held a meeting, and have 
“voted unanimously,” that none of them 
willsell the book !' Whom God means tu 
destroy, he first makes mad. Here, too 
Wwe see the rum and the Jaudanum and 
the insanity at work ; for is it possible 
that these supreme jackasses can fail to 
perceive, that not only will the book sell 
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the more, and ten times the more, tak- 
ing the country allthrough ; but that it 
will be sold the more even in the city of 
Puitapevruia itself, and under the nose 
of Nicuoxas Brppte himself, and of bis 
London associates, Oh! what a glory 
to me, that Iam able to drop the hot 
lime upon the backs of these devouring 
slugs, even from such a distance : that, 
sitting quietly at my farm, amused with 
the chirping of the birds in the day, and 
lulled to sleep by the carolling of the 
nightingale, | am able to drive to distrac- 
tion the bands of fraudulent scoundrels, 
who are plundering my kind and hos- 
pitable friends, the farmers of America ! 





THE O'CONNELL TRIBUTE. 


TO MR, STAUNTON, OF THE MORN- 
ING REGISTER. 


Dublin, 29. October, 1834. 

Dear Sir,—I have read in that cor- 
rupt and all-corrupting paper, the Lon- 
don Times of the 27. of this month of 
October, one of the most, if not the 
most, infamous of the publications that 
i ever read even in that paper, which 
I have known for thirty years to be en- 
gaged, with very little exception, in the 
support of every species of corrupt 
government, and in advocating every 
measure of oppression and tyranny, al- 
ways relying for its reward on the 
base, money-loving, monopolizing plun- 
derers of the people in and about Lon- 
don. The article to which I allude re- 
lates to that which is now, with great 
propriety, called “THe O'ConneLL 
Trisvuts.” Under other circumstances, 
[ might have been excused for content- 
ing myself with a bare expression of 
my abhorrence of this instance of the 
villany of this paper. But the circum- 
stance in which [ am now placed having 
given me a perfect knowledge of all the 
facts relating to this matter, it would be 
a shameful abandonment of my duty 
not to endeavour to remove from the 
minds of the people of England the im- 
pressions which the audacious falsehoods 
of the above-named paper are calculated 
to produce in those minds. This I shall 
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now do; and the object of this letter 
to you is to request that you will be 
pleased to circulate my address to my 
countrymen through your paper, I 
having no other means of doing it in so 
speedy a manner. 
I am, sir, your obedient, 
And most humb!e servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE SENSIBLE AND JUST PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND. 


My Faienps,—I have this day read 
an article in that paper which I have 
long called the * bloody old Times,” 
relative to what is called ‘“‘ Tux O’Con- 
NELL Tripure,” that is to say, a yearly 
contribution or subscription, which the 
people of Ireland voluntarily make, to 
be paid to Mr. O'Connell, as compensa- 
tion for his devoting his whole time, 
not only to serve them in Parliament, 
but to serve them with his pen, and by 
his personal interference on all occasiuns 
in their behalf, and by the unpaid-for 
application of his legal knowledge for 
their interests and their protection. 
This tribute amounts to about 13,000/, 
or 14,0004. a year. You should be in- 
formed that Mr. O’Connell is, without 
dispute, the greatest lawyer of his 
country; that he has four sons, three 
of whom are members of Parliament ; 
that he has daughters ; that, ia short, 
he has a large family; and that pro- 
bably the estate which he inherited 
might not exceed the reasonable wants 
of such a family in the most retired life. 
Circumstances placed him at the head 
of the cause of Ireland; his superior 
talents, joined to his zeal, his activity, 
his great sobriety, his astonishing in- 
dustry, and, above all, his public virtue, 
and hatred of the oppressors of his 
country, made him be in a situation 
either to abandon the cause of his coun- 
try, or to abandon his profession, with 
all the immense advantages which must 
have accrued from his pursuing that 
Profession, not only to himself, but to 
every branch of his family. A long 
While he endeavoured to pursue his 
profession, and be the pleader of the 
cause of his country at the same time. 
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To adhere to both was at last found to 
be impossible; he chose to adhere to 
the cause of his country; the people 
well knew that he could not do that 
with efficiency even for them, unless 
they gave him something like a compen- 
sation ; they knew that he must be ut- 
terly unable to uphold an expenditure 
absolutely necessary to their interests, 
as well as to his Own support, unless 
they came to his aid with pecuniary 
means, 

The people of Ireland considered, too, 
not what he actually lost by adhering to 
their cause, but that which he might 
have gained by ceasing to devote him- 
self to it; and L beg you, my friends, to 
pay attention to this part of the subject. 
Not to suppose it possible; I say sup- 
posing it to have been impossible, that 
any earthly consideration could have 
induced him to have betrayed the inte- 
rests of his country, to have done that 
which so many others have done, and 
who are called honourable, and noble 
too; to suppose that he could have 
abandoned the cause of Ireland, joined 
with her foes, become one of her grind- 
ing oppressors, one of the councillors 
for cruelty to be inflicted on her, and to 
have received, as his reward, an earldom 
perhaps, if nothing more, together with 
many thousands a year ; to be, in short, 
one of those one hundred and tbir- 
teen privy councillors whom Sir James 
Graham showed to receive 650,000/. 
amongst them; to have had his sons 
rolling in wealth, if not ennobled too, 
as well as himself; and to have been 
drawing altogether out of your industry, 
as Well as the industry of the people of 
Ireland and Scotland, probably 100,0002, 
a year for himself and the branches of 
his family. Without supposing it pos- 
sible for his nature to have permitted 
him to be capable of perfidy so atro- 
ciously ferocious as this, though prece- 
dents were so abundant before his eyes ; 
without supposing this posszdble, still, 
far short of this, he might be quietly 
and by degrees sinking away from his 
exertions for the people, have jogged. 
along, like a horse in a mill, and have 
placed all his sons in posts of emolu- 
ment, with cool professions of love of 
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Ireland still on his lips, and without 
him or any one of those sons doing any 
one thing on which a charge of per- 
fidy or inconsistency could have been 
founded and brought home to them. 
He had, in short, the three things be- 


fore him: perfidy to the people of Ire-| 


land, and rewards without measure ; 
drawing off from their cause, honours of 
his profession, and riches greater than 
any family could need; casting aside 
every thing for the sake of Ireland, and 
relying on the justice of his countrymen 
for support. He, to his eternal honour, 
chose the latter; and the people of Ire- 
land, to their great honour, and to the 
burning mortification of their foes, are 
doing him that justice which he ex- 
pected at their hands. 

Now, my friends, this is the case. Be 
pleased to pay attention to this state- 
ment of the case, and to bear it always 
in mind during the observations which 
I am now about to address to you. The 
sum collected is much about that which 
I have stated above ; and I am assured, 
and I believe, that it is no more than 
sufficient, without any profusion on the 
part of any of his family—who, you 
will perceive, are all proscribed, through 
every department in life, where the in- 
fluence of this powerful Government 
prevails—without any profusion on the 
part of himself, or any of his family, I 
am assured, and I believe, that this sum 
is no more than sufficient to defray the 
cost to him of his never-ceasing labours 
for his country. 

You will easily suppose that it must 
be a prime object with the sons and 
daughters of corruption, with those 
Who wish Ireland to be kept in the 
state which I have described to you 
in my letters to my labourer, Mar- 
shall; who wish that the great land- 
owners of Ireland may continue to 
draw away all the fruits of this fine 
country, while those who till the land 
are driven to live upon food worse than 
that of the hogs which they rear to be 
Sent away; who wish that even the 
farmers of Ireland to be a great swarm 
of beggars, not tasting meat nor bread 
from year’s end to year’s end, and the 
greater part of them clothed worse than 
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the common beggars in England ; who 
wish that the landowners of Ireland may 
still possess the power of driving the 
people off the land of their birth, and 
compelling them to perish with hunger, 
and with cold on the bare ground, or to 
go to foreign lands there to perish, or 
perish on board a crowded and filthy 
ship ; who wish that the people of Ire- 
land may still be compelled to render 
tithes to a church to which thev do not 
belong, and which they hold in ab- 
horrence. ‘To all these, my friends, you 
must be satisfied that this tribute to Mr. 
O'Connell is something that sears their 
very eye-balls, something that mortifies 
them to the very soul, a thing for which 
they would murder all the good and 
sound people of Ireland if they could, 
seeing, as ‘they clearly must see, that it 
is an indication of the resolution of the 
people of Ireland to act upon the prin- 
ciples inculeated by the man to whom 
they pay the tribute. Not being able 
to poison or cut the throats of these 
people, and knowing that they are be- 
yond the reach of their atrocious calum- 
nies, they, acting on the system of ‘‘ cen- 
tralization,” collect all the malignity 
into one phial, and pour it out upon the 
head of Mr. O'Connell himself; not 
perceiving (for God has been pleased to 
put folly into the same animal where 
malignity has found its seat); not per- 
ceiving that this pouring out upon Mr. 
O’Connell is the surest possible way of 
convincing the people of Ireland that 
they are acting wisely as well as justly. 
‘* Love your enemies,” coupled with the 
conditions clearly implied, is a precept 
that ought always to be obeyed; but 
“* love those whom your enemies hate,” is 
a precept full as wise and as just. It 
is an unerring guide, and one that we 
should always take care to have before 
us. If there be men who do not dis- 
guise their wishes to make you slaves 
and to plunder you, and if these men 
call upon you to suspect and to deride 
some other man, common sense tells 
you, without any circumstance to assist 
it, that you ought to cling closely and 
firmly to that man. The fable tells us, 
that the woLves were en a long 
time in endeavours to pevocr THE 
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suger, one or two of whom they now 
and then gotat and tore to pieces. But 
the pogs so bravely defended the flock, 
that the wolves were compelled to desist 
from further hostility and further de- 
vourings. The latter, therefore, getting 
into a parley with the sheep, persuaded 
them that it was the dogs who had been 
the cause of all that had taken place 
before, and that if they would but get 
rid of the agitating dogs, the wolfish 
and sheepish nations might live in quiet 
forever after. The silly sheep, agreeing 
to the proposal, bid the dogs go away, 
and these latter had hardly got out of 
sight, when all the noble family of 
wolves rushed down from the woods, 
tore the sheep to pieces, ewes, lambs, 
and all. My friends, we were taught 
when we were boys, to believe the Irish 
to be wild. Wild as they may be, they 
are not so silly and so ungrateful as the 
sheep were. The bloody old Times 
newspaper calls upon them to get rid of 
their dog; this base and boisterous he- 
rald of the merciless sons and daughters 
of corruption, this barker to that band 
of devouring wolves is howling to the 
people of Ireland to abandon, or to crip- 
ple, to muzzle, to knock the teeth out 
of the faithful guardian of this flock of op- 
pressed people ; but 1 can assure you that 
it howls in vain ; that its howlings have 
no other effect here than that of making 
the people cling more closely to Mr. 
O'Connell ; that these howlings can do 
lim harm only in your estimation ; and 
it is my business to prevent them from 
doing even that, by the statement which 
I have already made, and by the re- 
marks which I am about to subjoin, on 
the infamous article of which I have 
spoken. 

Inthis article it said that Mr. O’Con- 
nell is looked up to only by the wretch- 
ed mob of Ireland; that the Irish peo- 
ple have no affection for him; that 
* they give their mite from the fear of 
“mortal violence from his hired ruf- 
““fians,” and “ from the dread of ex- 
* communication from their own priest- 
“hood”; that “ it should be remem- 
“bered that the miserable, houseless, 
3 ragged, hungry, perishing creatures, 

Without potatoes to eat, or assets 
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‘wherewith to buy a coffin, are forced 
‘* contributors, and that in numberless 
*‘ cases, they are not only importuned 
“for the tax with barbarous eagerness, 
‘but it is wrung from them with out 
‘* rageous and brutal violence, even by 
‘* the cudgel, while their babes are 
‘* gasping for food; and that this man's 
‘‘ heartless rapacity is as disgusting as 
“ his inhuman treachery.” 

I will stop here to observe, that mis- 
creant as this writer is, despised as he 
will be by you, without any inguiry at 
all into the facts, execrated as he will 
be by every Irishman who is not a vil- 
lanous plunderer, it does not follow 
that, while there is law, or something 
called law, to punish those who indis- 
creetly defend Mr. O'Connell when as- 
persed; it does not follow that Mr. 
O'Connell is not for once in his life to 
appeal toan English jury, to say whether 
infamies like these are to be poured out 
with impunity. I will engage to bring 
a thousand witnesses from Ireland, that 
I myself have spoken to, who will swear 
to the falsehood of every fact that is here 
alleged. The libeller adds to the last 
words that I have quoted, these words : 
* Towards Harding Tracey, who for 
“him was sacrificed and his family 
“‘ starved"; so that there is a direct and 
tangible charge of having sacrificed a 
man and his family by inhuman trea- 
chery. That the charge is most infa- 
mously false, I need tell nobody that 
knows Mr. O'Connell; and | need tell 
no Englishman of common sense of 
justice, that the making of this charge 
is acrime, to be punished by the law, 
while there is any thing like law left in 
the land. Leaving this matter, as in- 
deed I must leave it, to the decision of 
Mr. O’Connell himself, | now proceed 
to make afew remarks on the passages 
that I have quoted. 

And, first let me ask, what sort of 
readers those must be whom this man 
thinks likely to believe that money can 
be forced, even by the cudgel, from 
those who have not potatoes to eat ? 
Those who can be made to believe that 
will set at nought the old maxim, “ that 
“ money ts not to be gotten out of a flint 
* stone.” 
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With regard to the rest of the asser- 
tions in this article, though not so neces- 
sarily false as this, they are really 
false. The money is contributed with- 
out the smallest degree of constraint of 
any sort;.it is coutributed by persons 
of some property, generally; a large 
part of it by persons who may be pro- 
perly enough called gentlemen ; and, so 
far from its being given from the dread 
of displeasure of the priesthood, and of 
the consequences of that displeasure, 
the priesthood have had nothing to do 
with the matter, any more than any 
other persons in their rank of life. The 
Catholic chapels are the places for col- 
lection, as being the must convenient 
and less expensive. In some very few 
Instances the priesthood deem this an 
improper use to make of the chapel; 
but they were induced to give way by 
the universal expression of the senti- 
ments of their flocks. And it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the Catholics 
are the only contributors, A conside- 
rable porton of the sum is contributed 
by Protestauts. There are instances in 
which Protestants are, by. invitation, the 
collectors at the Catholic chapels. I 
myself was walking with a Catholic pa- 
rish priest the day before the cvllection, 
that is to say, on the 25. of October, 
When he received a letter from a Pro- 
testant gentleman, which he opened in 
my presence, containing two pounds 
towards the “ tribute,” the letter stating 
that the writer thought it the duty of 
every lrishman, who had the means, to 
do his part ia making the contribution 
as large as possible. 

So that the whole of this statement, 
made to you by this infamous newspaper, 
is atrociously false from the beginning to 
the end. This writer says, that the 
people of Ireland have “ no affection for 
him.” When we speak of affection, as 
applied to persons with whom we never 
come in immediate contact, we mean to 
say, very great regard, anxious wishes 
for the party's health and happiness ; 
When a people entertain theze feelings 
towards any man, we properly enough 
say they have an affection for him ; 
and, taking this to be the true interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the word, if 





ever there were a people who had an 
affection for a man, this people have an 
affection for Mr. O'Connell. In Dublin, 
ufter my entrance into it, I had 30 or 
40,000 men standiag before me. They 
applauded me; but they did not sepa- 
rate without making the street ring with 
their cheers for O'Connell. I was con- 
ducted into Cork by not less than 
$0,000 persons. They frequently 
cheered me; but as frequently gave 
“ Cheers for O'Connell”; and the last 
act, when they separated in the great 
street in Cork, was “ three cheers for 
O'Connell.” Just the same took place 
at Limerick, and at Kilkenny, at Wa- 
terford, at Clonmell, and even in all the 
smaller towns and in the villages where- 
ever | have scen 20 persons assembled 
together, and have been an object of 
their attention myself, I have invariably 
heard their cheers for O'Connell. But 
it strikes me to mention that even out of 
Ireland there have been and constantly 
are marks of this affection. In London, 
4 very considerable sum was subscribed 
to present him with a piece of plate. 
It cannot be sid that he had any “ hired 
ruffians” there with “ cudgels ” in their 
hands, to compel the Irish to subscribe. 
His cudgel-bearing ruffians will hardly 
be believed to be at New York; yet 
two hundred pounds were sent from that 
city to Mr. Barrett, because he suffered 
imprisonment for an alleged libel attri- 
buted to Mr. O'Connell. 
Now, my friends, if these be not 
proofs of affection towards Mr. O'Con- 
ell, there are no such proofs to be 
found, and there is no such thing as na- 
tional affection. Nor is this affection the 
effect of delusion, or the effect of what 
this beastly writer calls infatuation : it 
is founded in sense and in virtue; it 1s 
founded in a deep sense of the gratitude 
due to past services, and in a conviction 
that if the lot of Ireland be to be made 
better, Mr. O'Connell is the man to ef- 
fect that object, which, while it must he 
desired most anxiously by every humane 
person on the face of the earth, comes 
home so closely to the bosom of every 
[rishman, from the highest to the lowest. 
In short, and to conclude, if the 
[rish people were not to do the very 
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thing which this prostituted English 
newspaper so cCalumniously  con- 
demns, they would deserve, not that 
which they now suffer; for no human 
beings can deserve that ; but they would 
deserve to linger along without hope of 
amendment. This they do not deserve. 
and this I am sure they will not de- 
serve; and I have very great pleasure 
in assuring you that the calumnies heap- 
ed upon their champion will, so far as 
they have any effect at all, tend to aug- 
ment the amount of the * tribute,” ra- 
ther than to diminish it. 

I have not seen Mr. O'Connell, nor 
any one of his family, since I came to 
Ireland, except his son-in-law, Mr. 
Fitzsimon; but, never forgetting the 
support that I myself have received 
from him, were there no other conside- 
ration, I should have acted a very base 
part if I had not, the moment this vile 
libel reached my eyes, addressed you 
upon the subject in the manner that I 
have here done. 

Wn. COBBETT. 





TO MR. STAUNTON, OF THE MORNING 
REGISTER. 

Sir, Dublin, 31. October, 1834. 

{thank you for having inserted in 
your excellent paper of yesterday my 
address to my countrymen on the sub- 
ject of the abominable slanders against 
Mr. O’Conne ti and the Irish public, 
contained in the London Times news- 
paper of the 27. of October. It would 
have been very pleasing to me to have 
stopped here ; to have confined myself 
merely to my thanks for this act of 
kindness on your part. But, sir, you 
published at the same time a short com- 
mentary; but short as it is you have 
cone positive injustice to my country- 
men, and not very clear justice to my- 
self, This is what I think; and it has 
never been a practice with me to smo- 
ther my thoughts in a case where I dared 
utterthem. I do dare to utter them 
now ; and, first quoting the commentary 
itself, T will make a few short observa- 
tions upon it, which I trust you will 
have the goodness to lay before the 
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public. The commentary is in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ Mr. Consert—Tae O'Conne ce 
“ Trisvre.—The people of Ireland will 
“ feel themselves bound to Mr. Conzerr 
‘* in new ties of gratitude for the chas- 
‘‘tisement of ENGLISH FALSE- 
“ HOOD and INSOLENCE contained 
“in the present number of the Morning 
“* Register. Often has that SINGULAR 
‘“‘ writer excited our admiration by the 
“vigour and readiness of his pen, but 
“* never, certainly, on any occasion more 
“remarkably than the present.” 

Now, sir, I have very seldom known 
any Englishman, especially when in ano- 
ther country, so base as to hear England 
attacked without an endeavour to defend 
her; and to me this accusation never 
could be applied; under all circum- 
stances, whether at home or abroad ; 
whether under the iron persecution of 
the Government or not; though exposed 
to all the evils of poverty; though 
tempted by all the allurements of cer- 
tain prosperity ; | have never failed to 
adhere, not only to my legal allegiance 
to my country, but have always made 
her character, her good or ill name inse- 
parable from my own. I have always 
resented, as an attack upon myself, every 
species of attack made upon my coun- 
trymen in general; every attack upon 
the English name, as an attack upon 
the name of Wrrttam Consett ; and, 
sir, in this I have found imitators, or 
co-operators more properly, in all my 
countrymen ; and the poorer they have 
been, the more true I have found them 
to their country, though far away from 
her and doomed never to see her again. 
You, sir, have attacked the English cha- 
racter, and here am I to resent that at- 
tack, and to prove that my resentment 
is just. 

You say, sir, that the vile article in 
the Times newspaper, the chastisement 
of which by me, “ binds the Irish peo- 
ple in new ties of gratitude” to me; 
you say that this mass of calumny on 
Mr. O’Connett is © ENGLISH false- 
hood and insolence.” Now, sir, it is 
IRISH falsehood and insolence, and not 
one particle of it English. The vile ar- 
ticle itself, besides being manifestly 
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the production of an Irish pen, is 
nothing more than = an amplifica- 
tion of a letter from an frish corre- 
spondent dated in Dublin, published 
in that very same number of the 
vile Temes newspaper. | pray you, sir, 
look at that letter from Dublin. I pray 
you to observe that the whole is of 
Irish origin, and not the work of any 
of my countrymen; and then, I will 
not doubt that you will publicly retract 
your unjust accusation against them. 

It is truly curious, that, in this very 
identical number of your paper, contain- 
ing this charge relative to English false- 
hood and insolence, you should publish, 
from under the pen of Mr. O’'ConneLy 
himself, that complete refutation of 
the infamous falsehoods relative to Mr. 
O'Gorman Manovy, and to his pretended 
crouching to the Attorney-General. It 
is truly curious that you should have 
published this in this very same paper, 
and have sent through the world, from 
under the pen of Mr. O'Conne ut him- 
self, the statement of the fact, that the 
mean and treacherous miscreant, who 
has hatched and promulgated the worst 
of lies against him, through the Odserver 
newspaper, is a renagado Irishman ! 
And this you send forth to the world in 
the very paper, in which you call the 
calamnies of Mr. O’Connett proceed- 
ing from another Irish pen, English 
falsehood and insolence. 

It is a sorrowful truth, sir, but it is 
atrath; and if the promulgation of it, 
by the means of my pen, be disagree- 
able to you, [ beg to observe, that you 
will have yourself to thank for it. It is 
a sorrowful truth that the worst ene- 
mies of Ireland have been and are Irish- 
men; and this remark applies par- 
ticulary to the writers for the press. 
Notonly the wretches who are writing 
in the Observer, and who are supplying 
the Zimes newspaper with the calum- 
nies afore-mentioned, are Irish rene- 
gadoes; but the editor of the Standard, 
of the London Morning Post, of the 
London Morning Advertiser, common- 
ly called the tap-tub, of that contempt- 
ible heap of filth called the Globe, all 
of them continually abusing Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, and representing the Irish as a 
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mad mob, whom it is necessary to 
coerce; every one of these men are 
Irishmen: the John Bull is under the 
sole direction of an Irishman: that 
sume Irishman is the director and _ prin. 
cipal writer of the political part of the 
Quarterly Review. Now, here is the 
treat body of literary stuff that is con- 
stantly at work against the character, 
the freedom, the rights, and the hap. 
piness of Ireland; and it is all Irish 
born and bred. On the other hand, 
there is the Morning Herald, there is 
myself, who, though little, tell for 
something atany rate, there is the Morn- 
iny Chronicle, there is the Weekly Dis- 
patch, (circulating more*than all the 
Dublin papers put together), there is 
the T'rwe Sun, there are several weekly 
papers of immense circulation, there is 
the Examiner, a paper of long standing, 
and always of great talent, there are 
not less than two hundred provincial 
papers. Now, sir, of all these papers, 
not one out of twenty ever contains an 
article of foul attack upon Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, or of inhuman assault upon the 
[rish people, except by chance such 
article may have been copied from the 
pens of the Irish hacks in London. The 
truth is, these papers are owned for 
the greater part by Englishmen, some 
few by Scotchmen; and none of them 
are so fuolish and so base, as to have in 
their employ renegadoes from Ireland. 
Besides which, as far as relates to the 
provincial papers, (some of which, such 
as the Leeds Mercury, the Salisbury 
Journal, and the Sherborne Mercury, 
have ten times the effect of any London 
paper), these papers are, in point of lo- 
cality, unfitted for the debauched and 
hired renegadoes before - mentioned. 
This, then, is the English press ; and 
not that part of it of which the Times 
and Observer are specimens, and which 
exist by corruption, and find, as their 
fittest tools, the renegadoes from Ire- 
land. 

Sir, I have always lamented these at- 
tacks, made upon my countrymen by 
Irish writers ; and I have frequently felt 
deep resentment on account of them. 
little time to think has convinced me of 
the injustice of visiting upon already ill- 
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treated Ireland the effects of resentment 
excited by these indiscreet (to use the 
mildest terms) defenders of their coun- 
try. Let us look a little at facts, and 
see how they make out this charge of 
English falsehood and insolence and 
want-of feeling for Ireland. 

Iam always ready to allow, and have 
been always eager to proclaiim, the great 
gratitude due from Ireland to Mr. 
O'Conne t for his exertions with regard 
to the emancipation bill. It suited the 
policy of the Duke of Wetiixcron and 
Sir Ronert Pere. to ascribe that mea- 
sure solely to those exertions. It was 
much better for them to do that than to 
ascribe the measure to the resolute at- 
titude and the petitions of the people of 
England ; but, if the people of England 
had come and placed themselves at the 
back of theopponentsof the measure, that 
measure never would have been carried. It 
was Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, andLondon, that 
carried that measure, co-operating with 
the astonishing exertions of Mr. O’Cox- 
NeLL. And, sir, were there English 


falsehood and insolence at work, in the 


case of the Coercion Bill? Even the 
Irish renegadves in the Times newspa- 
per were compelled by the public voice 
of England to cry out against that mea- 
sure. I carriedintothe House, from New- 
castle, from Shields, from Sutherland, 
from Stockton, from Bradford, from 
Oidham, and from other great towns, 
petitions signed by more than 150,000 
persons, at least such is my best recol- 
lection of the number ; but which is of 
still greater importance as to this matter, 
I carried in petitions against that bill, 
the most sensible,- the most modest, 
and, at the same time, the most re- 
solute, from a great number of coun- 
try purishes,in the southern counties of 
England, particularly from Kent and 
Sussex ; and, let it be recollected, that 
the very first petition that was received 
by any member of the House against 
that bill came from -the little parish of 
Wingham, in East Kent, and the second 
from the little town of Battle, in Sussex; 
and yet you lump all Englishmen toge- 
ther; impute to them inherent and im- 
placable hostility to Ireland, and brand 
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them with a charge of falsehood and in- 
solence. Leaving you and your readers, 
sir, to judge’ whether this be the likely 
way to obtain the cordial co-operation 
of your fellow-subjects in England, in 
obtaining a redress of these unspeakable 
grievances, which I, with mine own 
eves, have now seen to exist. 1 will, 
in conclusion of this too long letter, re- 
spectfully offer you my opinion of the 
matter. 

In the answer, whichyI gave to the 
kind and cordial address with which the 
citizens of Dublin were pleased to honour 
me, I took the liberty to observe to them 
that I believed that their grievances 
never would be redressed, unless by the 
aid of their fellow-subjects in England; 
and I am now, after personal examina- 
tion into the state of the country, and 
after attentive observation of men and 
things, fully confirmed in that opinion. 
In a peaceable manner, those grievances 
never will be redressed without such 
co-operation; and, though it is within 
the compass of posszbility, that a change 
for the better might be effected by diffe- 
rent means, the risk is too great for any 
lover of his country to attempt it, unless, 
at any rate, the whole race of those per- 
fidious wretches,who are now renegadoes 
from their country, could be first extir- 
pated, and swept from the face of the 
earth. 

So much, sir, for what I deem your 
injustice to my countrymen. With re- 
gard to your injustice to myself: in 
the first place, I disclaim all praise cou- 
pled with an attack on England, or En- 
glishmen ; and, in thenext place, I beg 
of you to have the goodness, if you 
should ever think it worth your while to 
mention me again, with an epithet pre- 
fixed to my name or character, not to 
make use of the epithet “ singular,” but 
to cast aside, if you please, the phrase- 
ology of Lord Broveuam, the Quarterly 
Reviewers, and the like, and to make 
use of some word that shall be definite, 
as to the character which it describes ; 
tor instance, to call me good, bad, wise, 
foolish, or something that shall not be 
equivocal. This is after the English 
manner, to be sure; but, if you will © 
condescend to observe it, in speaking of 
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me in future, you will very much ob- 
lige, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
Wau. COBBETT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
SOUTHERN REPORTER. 


Derrinane Abbey, 23. Oct., 1834. 


S1a,—I really thought you a more 
clever fellow than I find you. You have 
not the “‘ nous” I attributed to you, and 
which your general shrewdness evi- 
dences. If you had you would see at 
once that the “ living lie’’ of the rene- 

e in the Observer is nothing more 
than a “silly lie,” what the Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench calls “‘ the fool- 
ishest lie I ever heard.” 

The liar in the Observer had to ac- 
count for my hatred, as he calls it, of 
Sir William Gosset, by declaring that he 
had detected me in an attempt, &c. &c. 
And what is his story of his detection? 
Take it in its parts: 

1. That I went to Gosset and offered 
to place in the hands of the Government 
such information as would enable them 
to bring to justice the leader of the Terry 
Alts. 

2. That I called on Gosset not to lose 
a moment in arresting O’Gorman Ma- 
hon as such person. 

3. That Gosset asked me to make an 
affidavit of my knowledge or belief of 
the statement. 

4. That I refused todo so, but stre- 
nuously urged the arrest of the indivi- 
dual. 

Why, if this were true, Gosset ought 
instantly to be cashiered, and I ought 
to be sent to a lunatic asylum. 

Gosset ought to be cashiered. Why ? 
Because, if 1 offered to place in the 
hands of Government such information 
as would enable them to bring to justice 
the leader of the Terry Alts, and if I 
had in my power such information, it 
would have been my duty to give it to 
the Government, no matter who such 
leader may be. But the duty of Gosset 
upon such an offer would have been 





plain ; he should have referred meto the 
law officers of the crown, or appointed 
some confidential justice of the peace to 
take in legal form the information. This 
is the course he should have taken. This, 
[ suppose, is the course he would have 
taken; and if he neglected, under such 
circumstances, to take that course, I 
certainly would have detected him in 
gross neglect, or rather violation of 
duty. The liar in the Obserzer it is 
who suggests the breach by Gosset of his. 
duty ; certainly not I. 

I ought to be sent to Bedlam as an 
insane man. Why? Because, having 
had as much experience in the criminal 
law as any man living, I surely must 
know that neither Gosset nor the Lord 
Lieutenant, nor any body else, could 
arrest Mr. O'Gorman Mahon, except 
upon a warrant, which could not issue 
without an information, or deposition, 
upon oath sworn before a magistrate. 
You will easily believe | knew se much 
law; and yet this vagabond liar makes 
me urge an immediate arrest, nay he 
makes Gosset ask me to swear to my 
belief of the fact! just as if my belief 
would authorize any legal proceeding, 
especially the arrest, on so serious a 
charge of a man who was a candidate 
to represent a county! and theliar goes 
on to say that! refused to swear to my 
belief of my own statement, and yet 
strenuously urged the arrest ! 

This he calls detectionof me. That 
I should condescend to answer such 
trash! Why should I hate Gosset*! 
Why, says the liar, because he would 
not arrest a man whose guilt I refused 
to attest even on my belief! 

Too much of this. I need not add 
that the story of Gosset is totally false. 
[ am not quite sure that I ever saw Gos- 
set. I have, however, a strong im- 
pression that I saw him once upon some 
matter connected with Colonel White's 
election for the county of Dublin. . I 
believe I would not know his person if 
I saw himnow. If he was the 
I saw at the county of Dublin election 
business, certainly not a word was sai 
of Mr. O'Gorman Mahon in that. inter- 
view. 

I was much amusea with hecom 
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plaisance with which the Observer liar 
took eredit for bringing out my notice 
of his falsehood. It was you who in- 
duced me to do so. I knew the result 
would be some silly, some impossible 
lie, more ludicrous, but not perhaps so 
atrocious as the first ; and my anticipa- 
tion has been realized, and there [ leave 
the matter. 

But, as I am upon my legs, as we 
say, or rather used to say in “ the 
House,” let me ask you whether my 
notice of this one falsehood does not 
give a kind of authority to the other 
slanderers of the London press, when I 
leave their calumnies unanswered. | 
protest against any such conclusion. | 
never could command time, even if I had 
the inclination, to notice the various 
shapes in which malignant and stupid 
falsehood disports itself in the London 
papers respecting me. The reckless- 
ness with which these papers repeat 
falsehoods of me, one thoasand times 
refuted even by public documents, is to 
me not a little amusing. I smile at the 
tone of triumph which accompanies the 
venom of the calumniator, and I have 
reason to know that some of the habi- 
tual framers of mere falsehoods have 
_ expressed surprise that they were so 

powerless in effect. They forget that 

all Ireland knows me. 
_ Why there is a man of the name of 
| Stuart who at present writes “ rascality” 
for the Courier, as its chief editor. This 
_ fellow is the shabbiest in his moral frame 
of all the flock of unprincipled liars, 
and most unprincipled he is in that 
faculty, as far as lam concerned. He 
has on foot perpetually one thing or 
other respecting me. Yet if any of the 
Trish papers reply to him he expects 
politeness forsooth, and courtesy, im re- 
futing his conscious falsehoods, putting 
You in mind of Mad Tom in Shakspeare, 
who insists that 


| “The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman ;” 


and so Stuart, belonging to the lying 
department at the head of which stands 
‘that sable gentleman, insists upon court- 
“ous and genteel comments on his false- 
hoods. He will answer none others, 
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Take an instance of his “ alacrity of 
lying,” and perseverance in a lie. The 
other day he asserted, for the twentieth 
time, that the Attorney-General, Black- 
burne, “ convicted me of rank sedition.” 
Yes, his words are, “ convicted him” 
of rank sedition : ** once in propria per- 
sona” and again in the “ instance of 
Mr. Barrett.” 

I leave the case of Mr: Barrett with 
the libel law which the present Chan- 
cellor calls atrocious. I come to what 
relates to myself personally. I notice 
it now to dispense with ever regarding 
it again. 

Stuart should have known that there 
never was a greater falsehood published 
than that I had been personally convicted 
of sedition. He ought to know it, because 
the facts were p!aced beyond a doubt by 
Lord Eldon. The Ministry, it is true, 
boasted that they had convicted me of 
the worst species of delinquency. “‘ You 
have compromised with him, then,” 
said Lord Eldon. This was utterly de- 
nied by Ministers. ‘‘ Why do you not 
punish him, then ?” was the humane re- 
ply of the hoary persecutor, who knew 
his trade. ‘“‘ Because we cannot,” was 
the answer. ‘“ That,” said he, “is im- 
possible ; if you had convicted him you 
might instantly have sentenced him.” 
He then moved for copies of all the pro- 
ceedings against me. They were ob- 
tained, and printed by order of the 
House. 

They were of course abstracted into 
the newspapers. Lord Eldon did then 
at once see that they could not punish 
me. Their boast was that of a soldier, 
who, in the dark, exclaimed to his offi- 
cer, “I have taken a prisoner.” “ Bring 
him with you.” ‘He will not come.” 
“Then come yourself.” ‘* He will not 
let me.” Such was the triumph of 
Blackburne and of the Ministry over 
ine. 

The printed papers demonstrated my 
victory. The prisoner was really mine, 
The indictment being printed show- 
ed no less than eighteen counts ; 
eleven of these counts, it is quite true, 
charged me, in various shapes, with se- 
dition ; rank sedition if you/please ; with 
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with seditious conspiracies; but, mark, 
upon every one of these counts I obtain- 
ed judgment; the Attorney-General 
having upon record abandoned them. 

I obtained this judgment after I had 
pleaded “ not guilty” to all these counts. 
After a jury was struck to try me, and 
how struck? Why there were no less 
than three Catholics setaside capriciously 
by the crown, the only Catholics on the 
jury list, men of great wealth and un- 
doubted respectability. There were 
also challenged by the crown two Pro- 
testants of liberal principles! The one 
Mr. Guinness, the Governor of the 
Bank of Ireland; the other, Alderman 
M‘Kenny, who has since been created a 
baronet by the Whig ministry. He was 
good epough to be made a baronet by 
those who would not allow him to serve 
as a juror. I do believe he appreciates 
the latter as a greater compliment than 
the former. 

Even after the jury was struck by his 
officer, to the heart’s content of the At- 
torney-General, I got judgment upon 
every countin which there was any al- 
legation of sedition or conspiracy, or 
even, mark this also, of evil intent, or 
any moral disparagement whatsoever, 
and there are the papers printed by the 
House of Lords proving every word I 
utter. 

On what was the Government boast 
then founded ? On this, and on nothing 
else; besides these eleven counts, on 
which I had judgment, there were eight 
more of a different class, such as were 
never before framed, and never can 
again. They did not allege one particle 
of evilintention. They did not charge 
any thing in its nature criminal. What 
did they contain? These allegations 
and noother. First, That I was one of 
several who met for political purposes. 
Secondly, That the Lord Lieutenant is- 
sued a proclamation, directing the 
meeting to disperse. Thirdly, That the 
meeting obeyed the proclamation and 
dispersed. And lastly, That we met 
again in some days after for the same 
political purposes. 

Such were the entire allegations of 
these counts. They were founded on 
this strange and preposterous notion, 






that disobedience to a proclamation js 
an offence. 

I deny, and always denied, and stijt 
emphatically deny, that it is an offence 
at common law to disobey a proclama- 
tion. Iscorn to argue with any lawyer 
who would venture to allege that it was 
at common-law aa offence to disobey a 
proclamation ! 

Was it, then, made an offence by the 
statute which authorized the proclama- 
tion? It was not, unless under par- 
ticular circumstances, that is, the statute 
provided that if, after such proclama- 
tion, the persons proclaimed held any 
meeting, and remained together for 
five minutes after notification given in 
a prescribed form, then that severe pe- 
nalties would beincurred. But no such 
thing was alleged in the indictment; 
and in fact it could not be alleged, be- 
cause it did not occur. 

It was merely an indictment for not 
obeying a proclamation, and nothing 
more. 

It is not necessary to be a lawyer to 
understand why [ treated this indictment 
with utter contempt. 1 demurred to 
these eight counts. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
proposed to me, and I acceded to the 
arrangement: 1. That I should have 
judgment immediate upon all the counts 
containing any disparaging matter, that 
is, the eleven counts I have specified. 
2. That I should withdraw my plea to 
the eight other counts, and allow the 
Attorney-General to mark judgment by 
default on these eight other counts, on 
the express terms that no sentence 
should be pronounced until the validity 
of these counts should be decided upon 
by the ultimate tribunal of appeal, the 
House of Lords, 

In this arrangement all the advan- 
tages were mine. It was the most 
favourable to one party, and that was 
to me, of any professional arrangement 
lever knew. It was the Irish game of 
pitch-and-toss, of the period when our 
coins had a head on one side, and a harp 
at the other—neap I win, HARP you 
we It was that game I thus rea 

ized. 





For, first, it is incredible that the 
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' King’s Bench could have ever decided 
- that such an indictment was good, 

_ Secondly, Even if Judge Jebb, who 
» was then alive, and the ta bye of 

_ the King’s Bench, had decided, as they 
- did, upon quite a different indictment in 
’ Radford Roe’s case, that the indictment 
_ was good, itis more incredible that the 
twelve judges should not reverse that 
decision, 
| Thirdly, But if the Irish judges sus- 
' tained the indictment it is impossible ; 

I say it in the presence of the entire bar 
' of England ; it is impossible, to the last 
| degree of impossibility that the House 
of Lords should not reverse (as they did 

in Roe’s case reverse with some ‘con- 
| tempt) the Irish decision. It is to be 
' remarked that both indictments came 
out of the same shop, that is, were 
> framed by the same person. But better 

remains behind. 
Fourthly, I had still greater security. 

The Algerine Act, under which the pro- 
_clamation issued, was to expire at the 
close of the then existing session of 
| Parliament, and did expire accordingly. 

| But it was not in the nature of things 

'that the case could go through its course 

of three decisions and two appeals in the 
time that could be taken up in that ses- 
sion, that is between February and 
August; I was, therefore, certain of 
| Success, hecause the law was clearly with 
me. But, even if the law was against 
‘me, I was equally certain of succeeding, 
because the case could not possibly be 
ultimately decided until after the statute 
expired. 

Accordingly, when the statute did 
expire, the Attorney-General wrote to 
ne a polite note, stating that the case 
‘was abandoned altogether, as the statute 
had ceased to be in force: and so the 
matter ended. 

I am glad you made me take notice 
of the miserable renegade who writes 
ies for the Observer, as it has tempted 
ne, besides confuting him, to state these 
hings. It will drive Stuart of the 
ourter to fabricate or adopt, he cares 
bot pt or other lie. TF have taken 
lis subject up for three purposes: 

First, That Stuart, and the other un- 
principled writers for the Lond ya and 
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‘Irish press may be without excuse if 
they again assert that I was convicted 
of sedition, either rank or trivial. 

Second, That it may not be asserted, 
save by the unblushing liars of that 
press, that my opposition to the Attor- 
ney-General is founded on the fact of 
his having convicted me of sedition, 
and triumphed over me as a lawyer. 
The truth is, that the cause ended in 
mutual civility, and that I had over 
him, quietly and unostentatiously, the 
greatest triumph any one lawyer ever 
had over another. 

The third is, that the reporters should 
not again attribute, as they have often 
before attributed, to the Duke of Wel- 
lington the incredible assertion that I 
had been convicted of sedition, when he 
must have known the contrary, or ought 
at least to inguire before he hazarded a 
false charge. 

Now, giving full permission to the 
fabricators of the London press to fabri- 
cate any tale they please, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 





LORD DURHAM. 


GLASGOW FESTIVAL TO THE EARL 
OF DURHAM. 


(From the Times.) 
Glasgow, Wednesday Night, 12 0’ Clock. 
Tue day has come'to a close, and a 
proud and busy day has it been for the 
inhabitants of Glasgow. I have seen 
together, on one or two occasions, & 
larger collection of individuals, but I 
have never seen a numerous gathering 
more quiet, more orderly, and more im- 
pressed with a love of tranquillity than 
the population which this day welcomed 
the Earl of Durham into Glasgow. The 
localities of Edinburgh rendered the 
rocession which conducted Earl Grey 
into that city a more aaa and pic- 
turesque spectacle ; but at Glasgow the 
arrangement of it was better, for it did 
not completely block up the streets as 
it moved along. The scene on the 
was animated in the extreme. 





ot less than 100,000 persons were as- 
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sembled there, with flags, and banners 
and instruments of music. The hustings 
from which the Earl of Durham spoke, 
to the Trades were nearly opposite to 
Nelson's pillar; and after he reached 
them, the space in their immediate vici- 
nity was crowded very densely. His 
lordship appeared delighted with every- 
thing around him, and it would have 
been strange had he not, for a more 
enthusiastic reception was never given 
to ary man who has deserved well of 
his country. The proceedings at the 
dinner we have reported ourselves, but 
the proceedings of the morning are so 
much better described in the Glasgow 
Chronicle than we could hope to describe 
them in our hurried report, that we 
send them you by our express, with this 
solitary remark, that the picture which 
that excellent journal draws of the scene 
is rather under than overcharged, 


HIS LORDSHIP’S ENTRANCE INTO THE 
CITY—PROCESSION OF THE TRADES 
TO MEET HIM. 


The day cawned bearing promise of 
such weather as the most anxious of 
the citizens could have desired. By 
nine o'clock the city was the scene of 
animated bustle, presenting every ap- 
pearance of a joyous holiday. Nume- 
rous and well-dressed bodies of trades 
were to be seen moving along the 
streets, under their respective banners, 
and accompanied by music. while the 
citizens generally were looking out with 
the greatest interest on the preparations 
going on. Between 10 and 11 a uni- 
versal movement was made towards the 
eastern approach to the city, and in a 
short time the assemblage on the road, 
eastward of Parkhead, was immense. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the Interim 
Committee of the Trades met in Lon- 
don-street, where they waited till they 
were joined by the different bodies, with 
their banners and bands of music. The 
whole were soon arranged in proper or- 
der, and they marched in procession from 
London-street along Kent-street and 
Gallowgate to Parkhead, and were join- 
ed by the east district weavers, and by 
several other bands of music. Marshal 
Watson, and a strong body of police- 
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officers, were in attendance, and. pre- 
served the strictest order among the 
joyful people. The Marshal arranged 
his men on each side of the road at a 
short distance beyond the grand trium- 
phal arch, which was tastefully formed 
with green bushes and flowers across 
the road. In the centre of the arch 
there was a ticket, on which were print. 
ed the words, ** Through the Arch of 
Truth let Liberty pass.’ 

About half-past eleven o'clock his 
Lordship’s carriage was seen at a short 
distance, and as it drew near, a universal 
cheer burst from the assembled multi- 
tude. As the carriage proceeded along 
between the ranks of police-oflicers, the 
eagerness to get a glimpse of his Lord- 
ship was most emphatically demon- 
strated by the number of most respec- 
table people crowding forward to peep 
into the carriage windows. The carriage 
moved along preceded by the proces 
sion, the bands of music playing appro- 
priate marches. One of the banners 
immediately in front of the procession 
was the Durham Arms, and the words, 
“The time will come.” Besides the 
cheers and hurras of the populace for 
Earl Durham, as the carriage passed 
under the triumphal arch, were heard 
the exclamations, “Durham for ever ; the 
time will come”; and the farther thecar- 
riage advanced, the shouts of joy increas- 
ed, while the ringing of the bells height- 
ened the merry sounds. The procession, 
as it moved along, had an imposing 
effect, and must have presented a most 
gratifying spectacle to the noble Earl, 
who stepped out of the carriage a 
Whitevale, and was conducted by the 
Marshal in the line of procession, smil- 
ing complacently to the people as he 
passed along. The tradesmen, esp 
cially the Interim. Committee, were ™ 
spectably dressed; each of the coll 
mittee carried a baton similar to the 
magistrates’ white rods of office. The 
number of the flags was immense, and 
most of them had very patriotic 
appropriate mottoes, while the 
rious other devices displayed increase! 
the interest of the scene. ‘The shops 
the line of procession, along Gallow- 
gate and Saltmarket-streets were sb¥ 
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and from the streets side to side were 
© one moving mass of spectators. The 
windows and even the house tops were 
‘crowded, and every contrivance was 
"made to obtain a prominent place for 
‘viewing the procession. A tremendous 
burst of applause proceeded from the 
populace as the procession moved past 
Pthe Cross, and along Saltmarket-street. 
The noble Earl was received and con- 
' ducted into the court hall by the magis- 
trates. 





(To be continued.) 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, OcToser 31, 1834, 


“ALMOND, J., Pemberton, Lancasliire, wool- 
' len-draper. 
, OOK, J., South Moultonsstreet, tailor. 
FLAXMAN, R., Fetter-lane, carpenter. 
ISAAC, I. J. B., Topsham, Devonshiire, ship- 
_ owner. 
/ JAMES, W., Bath, soap-boiler. 
ATHAM, T., Liverpool, innkeeper. 
EWIS, T. R., Tonbridge-place, New-road, 
| wine-merchant. 
WYLD, J., Rathbone-place, Oxfordstreet, 
_ hosier, 


: SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
BROWN & MORTON, Kilmarnock, grocers. 















Tuespay, NovEMBER 4, 


INSOLVENT, 
HATCHER, T., Fleet-street, seedsman. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


AMSDEN, R, Southend, Essex, coach- 
master, 
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BANKRUOPTS, 


SARLOW, J. W., Liverpool, coal-merchant. 
| ARTER, T., Cateaton-street, cloth-factor. 

eee R. and J. Burgess, Coal Exchange, 
coal- ctors, 

URREY, R., Lillswood, Northunfberland, 
cattle-dealer, 
OLDSWORTH, J., Northouram, Yorkshire, 
, Vorsted-spinner. 

— J. B., Nottingham, lace-manufac- 
rer. 

ARTIN, I. B., Salisbury, dtaper. 

ICHOLSON, ss Caebaabeany upholsterer. 

ILEY, M., Bath, hatter. 

ARD, R. G., Southampton , perfumer, 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lanr, Corn-Excuance, Nov. 3.— 
Considering the season of the year, aud the 
field vperations of the farmers, we were this 
morning rather liberally supplied with Wheat 
from Essex, but from Kent and Suffolk the 
supplies were moderate, The trade opened 
heavily, and continued so throughout the day; 
and though selected parcels of white Wheat 
were held at Monday’s rates, yet. the millers 
would not purchase the better qualities. of 
white and red Wheat unless ls, per quarter 
less money was accepted ; and good secondary 
qualities of red receded Is, to 2s. from the 
terms of this day se’nnight, leaving several 
parcels unsold at the close of the market, Jno 
bonded Corn we heard of no transactions. 

The proportion that fine Maltimg quality of 
Barley bears to the amount of the arrivals is 
very small, and as maltsters are now generally 
at work, and the ale-brewers requiring the 
Chevalier samples, these descriptions realized 
fully ls. per quarteradvance, and must be 


moted at 4l1s., extra fine, 42s; fine common 
‘malting participated in the improvement ; 


distilling qualities met inquiry, but at lower 
figures than holders were inclined to submit 
to; grinding sorts dull, and nominally the 
same in value. 

The Malt trade-has improved, and fine Malt 
is full Ils. per quarter dearer. 

Notwithstanding the large quantity of Oats 
which have been imported within these three 
weeks, exceeding 99,000 quarters, yet the ex- 
teusive demand which has existed, has pre- 
vented the market from being glutted, and to- 
day, the inquiry continuing animated, prices 
of fine Corn advanced Is., and other qualities 
6d. per quarter. 

Beans have met rather more attention, and 
are ls. dearer than last week, 

White boiling and good splitting Peas being 
jo request, were held at an advance fully of 
ls. per quarter. Grey and Maple were firm 


at'the previous quotations. 


The Flour trade was heavy, and ship quali- 
ties were taken at scarcely so good prices as 
last Monday. 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 41s, to 45s, 
' a ag Poa eg 50s. to 54s, 
—— Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
aod Yorkshire....+.++ } 405, "to 446. 
, Cee White, ditto sere t*#eene 40s. to 5258s. 
——— West Country red...... 408, to 44s. 
—e Mc a sereeeeeee 44s. to 52s, 
Northumberland and 
Berwickshire red... : Sts. Wo 48s, 
ae eed ee sine eeee renee 40s. to 46s. 
oray, Augus, and 
Rothshire red,, yh Bes Gn 
eed White, ditto ee eeeeeeee 40s. to 45s.. 
aaa Irish red oes (Peewee sees 34s, to 388, 
2 sae White, ditto tea recsene 36s. to 40s. 
Barley, Malting .+sscceerscsoee 30s. to 37s, 
Chevalier CP eR ee ee tenes 32s. to 42s, 
— Distilling oe eho ee eiee 28s. to 308.. 
Grinding...«.. **eeeee0 24s. to 28s... 
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Malt, newsecccesscecceecesece 425. to 52s. 
a= Norfolk, pale....s+essees 508, to 60s. 
oa)? Ware ee etee eee eter eeee 58s. to 6ls. 
Peas, Hog and Gray eeeeeeeeeve 36s. to 89s. 
eed Maple.......- ee eteeeeee 38a. to 42s. 
—— White Boilers .......... 38s. to 445. 
Beans, Small ...... eeeeeeeveeer 34s. to 43s. 
Harrow . .......ese00++ 338. to 405 
eaigicteiot WR ne Selcdcccepegnes Gate WO Gun 
Oats, English Feed.........-.+ 19s. to 23s. 
Short, small eeeeeeetanee 2ls. to 24s. 
—— Poland ......... 20s. to 256. 
—— Scotch, common ........ 22s to 26s. 
Potato .......%.. 23s. to 268. 
Berwick ......+0 22s. to 26s. 
— Irish, Galway, &c. ...... 178. to 20s. 
emma doe POtAto i. csccces cs 198. to B55. 
eee a> Black eeeeeeeeeeee 17s. to 22s. 
Bran, per 16 bushels .......... 11s. to 12s. 
Flour, per sack .....0-.sesee0- 405. to 43s. 

















PROVISIONS. 


Butter, Dorset ........ 40s. to 42s. per cwt. 
Cambridge .... 40s. to —s. 
York ........ 388. to —s. 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Single ditto.... 44s. to 48s. 
Cheshire ...... 54s. to 74s. 
——— Derby ........ 50s. to 60s. 
Hams, Westmoreland., 50s. to 60s. 
—— Cumberland... 50s. to 60s. 

















SMITHFIELD, November 3. 


This day’s supply of Beasts and Sheep was 
rather great ; the supply of Calves but limited; 
of Porkers moderately good. Trade was, with 
each kind of meat, exceedingly dull, at no 
quotable variation from Friday's prices. 

The Beasts appeared to consist of about 
equal numbers of Shorthorns, Devons, Here- 
fords, Welsh ruats and Irish Beasts ; with 
about 300 Scots; about 20 Sussex Beasts, a 
few Town’s-end Cows, Staffords, &c. 

About two-thirds of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the Southdown and white-faced 
crosses, in propertion of about two of the 
former to three of the latter; about a sixth 
Southdowns, and the remainder about equal 
numbers of old Leicesters, Kent, and Kentish 
half-breds, with a few pens of horned and 
polled Norfolks, horned and polled Scotch 
and Welsh Sheep, &c,. Grass Lambs are out 
of season. 

About 2,600 of the beasts, in about equal 
numbers of Shorthorass Herefords, Devons, 
Welsh runts, aad Irish beasts, with, perhaps, 
50 Scots, were from .Lincelnshire, Leicester- 
shire, and other of our. northern districts ‘ 
about 200, a full moiety.of which were Scots, 


ApvERTISEMENT. 









the remainder about equal numbers of Devons 
and Welsh runts, with a few Norfolk home- 
breds, from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire; about 130, chiefly Devons, 
Herefords, and runts, with a few Irish beasts, 
from our western and midland districts ; about 
50, in about equal numbers of Sussex beasts, 
runts and Devons, from Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex; and most of the remainder, including 
the Town’s-end Cows, from the marshes, ac, 
near London. 
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CURE OF FOUR IN ONE FAMILY OF 
SMALL-POX, BY MORISON’S PILLS. 


and Moat, Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury. 


EAR SIR,—Being informed of the unfor- 
tunate and unexpected occurrence which 
has happeves of late at York, in reference to 
the worthy agent for that city, for administering 
Morison’s Pills unskilfully (as itis said in the 
public papers) in the smali-pox, f herewith, 
by desire, send the following cases of small- 
pox, successfully treated by Morison’s Pills 
alone.— Yours respectfully, 
JOHN WEBB. 
Hyde, Cheshire, Aug. 16, 1834. 


To Mr. Fisher, Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury. 

Sir,—I here remit unto you the following 
particulars : about eleven months ago, that 
dreadful disease the small-pox was very pre 
valent here, of which several died under the 
Faculty during the time, Four of my children, 
two boys and two girls, were greatly afflicted 
with that difteful dis 
consisting of eleven persons, seldom made use 
of any other medicioe than Morison’s Pills, on 


found great benefit; being intimately acquaint: 
ed with your humane agent for Hyde, Mr, 
Webb, I was advised by him to make trial of 
the pills for this dire complaint, in pretty 
doses, to keep down the fever and in 

tion. Jn three weeks I am happy to say thet 
they were all Fen cured, pe with scarcely 
any marks,of the pock to be discovered ov any 


to make what publication you 
this.—Your grateful and hamble servant, 
EDMUND WHEWELL. 
Back Lane, Newton, near Hyde, 
Cheshire, Aug. 15,1834... « 1 
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To Mr. Fisher, General Agent for Morison 


ease, and. as. my family, 


every occasion of sickness, and have always | 


of the four, Sir, you are perfectly at liberty 
think proper a 


ean 
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